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A Commissioner Discusses the 
Second Injury Fund 


by ERSKINE WYMAN 


r IS MY OPINION that people 
I generally are becoming more 
and more insurance conscious. As 
the time passes, we are learning 
the value of insurance against all 
insurable contingencies. 

For illustration, some 44 govern- 
ments of this world worked out 
a plan for permanent insurance 
against war. Heads of families 


are generally realizing the value 
of insuring a family’s living in case 
the provider is suddenly unable to 
continue. A vast majority of us 
now realize the value of insuring 
our automobiles for public liability 
and property damage. 


The operator of the corner drug 
store, or the grocery store in the 
middle of the block, has eased his 
mind against the hazard of a 
customer swallowing glass in a soft 
drink, or against hurting himself 
by slipping on a greasy floor, by 
taking out insurance. The mer- 
chant has insured his place of 
business, so that in case he wakes 
up in the middle of the night to 
learn that the fire department is 
trying to save what little it can 
from a ravaging fire, he will not 
suffer a near collapse. We can 
even insure ourselves so that if the 
family maid —in case we can 
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afford one or find one — falls 
down the cellar steps and sues us 
for damages, we are protected 
against any lawful claim. Yes, 
and we have made some progress 
in social security that will provide 
for our old age. 

Then, too, we have workmen’s 
compensation insurance, which is 
the point of these observations, 
with particular reference to a re- 
cent amendment commonly called 
a second injury fund. The theory of 
workmen’s compensation is founded 
upon the principle of insurance 
and is in no sense a_ pension, 
bounty or gratuity. Employers 
gladly replace broken machinery. 
Now they also replace broken 
bodies. The idea was first put into 
effect in practically all of the 
countries of Europe and the prov- 
inces of Canada and Australia 
years prior to any attempt in the 
United States. All states in the 
United States, except Mississippi, 
now have workmen’s compensa- 
‘tion laws. 


STATE LAws DIFFER 


Naturally, the law in each state 
differs with different conditions. 
Prior to the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation laws employ- 
ers paid out enormous amounts in 
damages and attorneys’ fees, which 
sometimes caused bankruptcy. I 
am familiar with one case of an 
employer against whom a lump 
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sum judgment of some $3,000 was 
recovered for loss of a member, 
when, if he had been operating 
under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, $732.60 would have been 
due in weekly payments for the 
same injury. 

Employees and their families 
were left destitute to be supported 
by the general public. Recovery by 
employees in damage suits was had 
in only about 30 per cent of the 
cases. Even in these cases long 
periods of time passed before pay- 
ment. Under the Kansas work- 
men’s compensation law, if an 
employer has qualified and is oper- 
ating under the law, he cannot be 
sued for damages. As nearly as 
possible, the law provides specif- 
ically for certain injuries. 


EMPLOYERS 


The Kansas workmen’s com- 
pensation law applies to those 
employments in hazardous indus- 
tries where five or more persons 
have been employed for not less 
than 30 days prior to the accident. 
It applies to building and mining 
work where one or more persons 
are employed. Employers can, 
however, elect to operate under 
the law whether they have five 
employees or not. The records of 
our office show that about 1,000 
employers a year take advantage 
of this fact and elect to operate 
under the law. 
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Upon election to operate under 
the law, or if an employer is sub- 
ject to the law, he must take out 
insurance with some insurance 
company qualified with the in- 
surance commissioner of the State 
to write workmen’s compensation 
insurance. Or he may operate as 
a self-insurer provided he qualifies 
with the Kansas workmen’s com- 
pensation commissioner and shows 
that he is financially able to carry 
his own insurance. 


EMPLOYEES 


As for the employee, he can 
obtain workmen’s compensation 
benefits even though the accident 
is caused by his own negligence — 
drunkenness and willful failure to 
use a safety appliance excepted. 
In the vast majority of cases the 
law definitely states the amount of 
compensation an injured work- 
man has coming to him, so it is 
seldom necessary that attorneys be 
employed. The comment is some- 
times made that attorneys get 
most of the compensation pay- 
ments. This is not true in Kansas, 
and I am quite sure it is not true 
in other states. 

In Kansas cases are settled by 
agreement on approval of the 
workmen’s compensation commis- 
sioner. The commissioner simply 
checks the settlement agreement 
made with the employee for pay- 
ment of compensation, and if he 


A COMMISSIONER DISCUSSES THE SECOND INJURY FUND 








teresting observations in Com- 

missioner Wyman’s discussion 
of Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance generally and Second 
Injury Funds in particular. They 
should remember, of course, that 
his statements refer to those laws 
in Kansas. While the principle is 
the same widespread, the laws 
differ as to details of administra- 
tion and application from one 
state to another. 


Jers readers will find in- 











has been paid the proper amount, 
the agreement is approved. The 
cost to the employer is one dollar, 
for filing and approving the agree- 
ment. The cost to the employee 
is nothing. Approximately 5,000 
cases per year in Kansas, or about 
98 per cent of the cases, are settled 
by agreement. 


Wuo Pays? 


The question has been asked: 
‘Who pays the costs of workmen’s 
compensation?’’ Any employer 
who qualifies must fix the sale of 
his commodities or services so that 
the cost is paid by the consuming 
public. We have often heard the 
statement that the public pays the 
bill, sometimes in a ridiculing sort 
of way. It is entirely proper that 
the public should pay the bill. If 
the bill is not paid in this manner 
by the public, then the bill for 
injured workmen on relief will 
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have to be paid for by the public 
in the way of taxes. 


Tue Kansas Seconp Injury 
Funp Law 


This outline will help one better 
to understand my explanation of 
our recently enacted law in Kan- 
sas, commonly known as the sec- 
ond injury fund law. The new 
fund law was enacted to encourage 
employers to give employment to 
persons with previously existing 
scheduled disability. While the 
law applies to all persons with 
previously existing scheduled disa- 
bility, naturally the main purpose 
was to assist returning war vet- 
erans with existing handicaps and 
disabilities to obtain employment. 
The law is so designed and _in- 
tended that in case of a subsequent 
injury to a workman already hav- 
ing a previous scheduled or spe- 
cific disability, the compensation 
for the additional disability will 
be borne by the state, not by the 
employer or his insurance carrier, 
and thereby not impose a handi- 
cap on an employer because he 
hired a returning war veteran or 
anyone else with a previously ex- 
isting scheduled disability. 


EXAMPLES 


For example, the law provides 
that if a workman loses an eye by 
accident in the course of his em- 
ployment, he is entitled to 110 





weeks of compensation at his com- 
pensation rate. Assume that in this 
case his compensation rate is the 
maximum of $18 per week, that 
workman will be entitled to 110 
weeks times $18, or $1,980, pay- 
able at the rate of $18 per week. 
Assume further that at the time 
the employee was hired he had 
already lost one eye, and further 
assume that he lost the other eye 
by reason of an accident in the 
course of his employment. 

Under the law as it existed 
prior to the passage of the second 
injury fund law, the man would 
be totally and permanently dis- 
abled for which compensation 
would have to be computed on 
the basis of 415 weeks. Credit 
would be given the employer for 
110 weeks because the injured 
workman already had one eye 
gone; 415 weeks less 110 weeks 
would be 305 weeks at $18 per 
week, which the employer would 
have had to pay under the old 
law. This amounts to 305 times 
$18, or $5,490. Under the second 
injury fund law the employer is 
required to pay only for that 
specific member which was lost by 
accident in the course of the em- 
ployment with him. Pursuing the 
illustration, the employer will be 
required to pay the sum of 110 
weeks times $18, which equals 
$1,980, and the saving to that 
employer is $3,510. 
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The law requires that the em- 
ployer pay the weekly payments 
owing by him first. The remaining 
amount is paid from what is known 
as a second injury fund. This fund 
was created by direct appropria- 
tion of the legislature of the sum 
of $25,000. In addition, in all cases 
where an employee meets with an 
accident in the course of his em- 
ployment which results in his death, 
and he leaves no dependents, that 
employer or his insurance carrier 
must pay into the second injury 
fund the sum of $500. 


‘To EMPLOYER’s ADVANTAGE 

May I point out that in an 
industry which is hazardous in the 
slightest degree, it is to an em- 
ployer’s advantage to operate un- 
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der the workmen’s compensation 
law, because it is insurance against 
damage suits and liability for judg- 
ments, and a guarantee to his 
workmen that they will in some 
measure be compensated for their 
injuries. At the request of Gov- 
ernor Schoeppel, the Kansas legis- 
lature has now passed a second 
injury fund law and under it an 
employer will not be penalized for 
hiring a returning war veteran or 
anyone else, and a returning war 
veteran or any other person seek- 
ing a job, who has a previously 
existing handicap such as the loss 
of a specific or scheduled member, 
will not be penalized because of 
such injury in his efforts to ob- 
tain a job because of such a 
handicap. 
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Be Sure To Read Our 
PERSONALITIES PAGE 


month. 





Who are the men and women who take time out of their busy 
lives to write for the JouRNAL, thereby making possible a con- 
stant exchange of ideas which can be presented only through 
such a medium and constitutes a most worthwhile contribution 
to the welfare of the entire insurance business? Brief data as to 
their connections, and experiences and accomplishments ap- 
pear on pages 63 and 64 of each issue. Read these items every 

















Workmen’s Compensation—Up-to-Date Information 
































Due to the enactment of important amendments in 1945 to workmen’s 
compensation laws, several new publications are offered to our readers: 


Law PampHLets: New separate editions available about October 1 
for each of the following states: Indiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina and Pennsylvania. About the first of November, 
pamphlets are expected to be available for each of the following: Colo- 
rado, Florida, Iowa, Maine, Tennessee and Utah. Pamphlets for Califor- 
nia, Illinois and Massachusetts will be ready about November 15. 


These 1945 editions of each pamphlet contain the complete 
text of the workmen’s compensation law and pertinent 
supplementary laws, including all amendments enacted at 
the 1945 legislative sessions and, in addition, digests of the 
laws and annotations of new cases since their previous 
publication. Single copies, $7.00. Quantity prices on 
request. 

SUPPLEMENTS: A supplement to the latest edition of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law pamphlet for Georgia will be ready about October 1. 
About the first of November supplements for Arizona and Michigan will 
be available. 

These 1945 supplements contain a summary of the effect 
of 1945 amendments, the texts of same and annotations of 
recent decisions construing the law. Single copies, 25}. 

Quantity prices on request. 

Orpers: Address your inquiries or orders to J. M. Pobirs, Legislative 
Division, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, 
N. Y. (7), N. Y. For orders for New York City, add 1 percent sales tax; 
for California deliveries, add 24% percent use tax. 


te I 
. . 7 “ 
Forgotimlin s 


@ This little member of the Gremlin family is well known to all ' 
too many insurance men. “Aw, you ain’t got time to call on that F 
guy,” he says. “After all, you sold him a small policy just last year. . 
Wait awhile before you see him again.” V 


(It’s interesting to note that Forgotimlin is never around when 
your policy holder buys from someone else.) — ConMuTopics 
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The Physically Impaired 





The Association Publishes Booklet Containing 
Scientifically Constructed Program for the 
Safe and Productive Employment 
of Disabled Workers 





N AN EFFECTIVE move to help 
business and industry meet a 

problem which will become in- 
creasingly acute as demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces pro- 
gresses, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives has pub- 
lished a 36-page booklet contain- 
ing a complete and scientifically 
constructed program for the safe 
and productive employment of 
physically impaired workers. It 
will be furnished without cost to 
any employer, to insurance pro- 
ducers for distribution among 
their employer assureds, and to 
any agency that is interested in 
rehabilitation and employment 
problems. 

Based on months of field studies 
and research by the Center for 
Safety Education at New York 
University, the booklet was pre- 
pared by the staff of the National 
Conservation Bureau, accident pre- 
vention department of the Associ- 
ation, and was checked as to ac- 
curacy by engineers, physicians 
and agencies of the federal govern- 





ment. It represents, therefore, 
perhaps the most complete and 
authoritative publication on the 
proper employment of disabled 
workers that has as yet been 
written. 

“The productive employment 
and proper placement of disabled 
workers in suitable jobs has been 
crying out for solution for more 
years than we need contemplate,” 
said Ray Murphy, general counsel 
of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. “It took a 
war of incomparable world di- 
mensions, however, finally to drive 
all of us to public recognition of its 
existence and to consider the most 
scientific means of its solution. 


An Economic NECEssITy 


“As the casualty lists 
longer and longer from week to 
week, far-sighted business and in- 
dustrial leaders realized that giv- 
ing jobs to men and women hav- 
ing physical disabilities had ceased 
to be a matter only of humane 
consideration. It had become a 
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question of economic necessity, 
for, with the flower of our man- 
hood being killed or wounded so 
rapidly, the reservoir of workers 
to man our plants for reconstruc- 
tion was steadily falling toward 
famine levels. 


Tue SoctAu SIDE OF THE 
PROBLEM 


‘The social side of the problem, 
too, called for equal consideration, 
at least. Was it right —or even 
decent —to call physically fit 
young men from their classrooms, 
their jobs and their family hearth- 
sides, send them out to save all of 
us from tyranny in its worst form, 
and then expect those who were 
physically impaired in our com- 
mon behalf to spend the rest of 
their lives as unproductive recipi- 
ents of government doles, with no 
hope of making their own way in 
life or truly enjoying the fullest 
blessings of the democratic prin- 
ciples they had preserved? The 
answer is such a firm negative 
that is is unworthy of repetition. 

‘““Here was a challenge to the 
very conscience of America’s pri- 
vate enterprise system. The 65 
capital stock casualty and surety 
companies which maintain the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives as a public service or- 
ganization felt a particular in- 
terest in its proper solution. 

“In the first place, completely 
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false statements had been made 
and given publicity in the press, to 
the effect that employers who em- 
ployed disabled persons in their 
plants would be required by the 
insurance companies to pay higher 
rates for workmen’s compensation 
insurance. There is no such provi- 
sion in either the rating formulae 
or the insuring contract. But 
merely to deny such a serious ac- 
cusation in the prevailing cir- 
cumstances was not enough. The 
member companies of this Asso- 
ciation desired to make it clear 
beyond misunderstanding that, 
contrary to imposing any obsta- 
cles, they wanted to help in every 
sound way to open the doors 
of profitable employment to the 
physically impaired. 


PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 


“In the second place, the cas- 
ualty insurance companies have 
long been active in the prevention 
of industrial accidents. They have 
acquired a vast store of knowledge 
about how to accomplish that pur- 
pose, to the decided advantage of 
the worker and employer alike. 
They desired, therefore, to assist 
the employer in developing a 
means of placing physically im- 
paired workers at jobs where they 
would not only be most produc- 
tive, but safer against further 


physical or mental incapacitation. 
“A third reason for our 


im- 
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mediate interest in the problem 
was our deep faith in the private 
enterprise system as a keystone of 
American progress, prosperity and 
democracy, and a firm belief that 
in the presence of new world con- 
ditions this system can survive and 
continue to progress only if it is 
prompt to recognize and fulfill its 
social obligations and opportuni- 
ties equally with its economic re- 
sponsibilities. 

“We realized from the begin- 
ning that developing a program of 
such permanent economic and so- 
cial importance was no small job, 
that its proper preparations would 
take considerable time and the 
talents of specialists. Resisting, 
therefore, the temptation to rush 
‘something’ out for mere noto- 
riety’s sake, we called qualified 
researchists, engineers and _ sur- 
geons to our assistance, told them 
to take whatever time was neces- 
sary to do a sound job and to pro- 
duce a publication that would be 
of real and lasting value to em- 
ployers. 

“The result, we believe, speaks 
for itself. The program they have 
produced is based on careful and 
accurate field studies. Before being 
approved for publication it was 
reviewed and edited by competent 
medical and engineering authori- 
ties. Next it was examined and 
tested by eighteen well-known re- 
habilitation specialists in indus- 
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try. Finally it was submitted to 
the Veterans Administration and 
War Manpower Commission in 
Washington for their examination 
and recommendations. We _ be- 
lieve the result is the most com- 
plete and competent program for 
the employment of the physically 
impaired that has as yet been de- 
veloped. 


INCREASES MANPOWER 


**As so often happens under the 
stress of necessity, the studies con- 
ducted have opened up a whole 
new field of opportunities for a 
large group of citizens who here- 
tofore found it difficult to find per- 
manent employment, and have 
tapped a new reservoir of man- 
power for the nation’s growing in- 
dustries. The studies proved, scien- 
tifically, that when placed in 
proper jobs physically impaired 
workers are often more produc- 
tive, more dependable and less 
prone to accidents than their 
physically unimpaired fellow work- 
ers, and that their average in all 
these respects is excellent. 

**While the development of this 
program began as a service to our 
disabled veterans and their future 
employers, it has become a pro- 
gram for the placement of all per- 
sons who have physical impair- 
ments.” 

The booklet, which contains 
the complete program and is en- 
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titled ‘““The Physically Impaired 
— A Guidebook to Their Employ- 
ment,” was written by John V. 
Grimaldi, Research fellow of the 
Center for Safety Education, whose 
training and experience highly 
qualified him for the assignment. 
Mr. Grimaldi also conducted most 
of the research studies and made 
field tests before the booklet was 
written in its final form. 

The study into the problem of 
employing the physically impaired 
began with the selection of 25 
typical industries which already 
were having exceptional success 
with disabled workers, for actual 
laboratory research. The indus- 
tries were picked for this purpose 
by a jury of rehabilitation special- 
ists who felt that out of the experi- 
ence of these plants, a composite 
program could be developed to 
suit the needs of business and 
industry generally. It required 
four months to complete these 
studies. 

The first draft of the booklet was 
written with the assistance of a 
committee consisting of surgical 
directors and chief engineers of 
member companies of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. When the first manuscript 
was completed it was then sub- 
mitted to 18 persons who were 
directing or supervising rehabili- 
tation work in industries which 
.already had adopted a policy of giv- 
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ing employment to physically im- 
paired workers and to the rehabili- 
tation specialists of the Veterans 
Administration and the War Man- 
power Commission. 


For Bic AND SMALL 
EMPLOYERS 


All of thosé to whom the manu- 
script was submitted were asked to 
revise it in any manner they be- 
lieved necessary to make it practi- 
cal and applicable to the small em- 
ployer as well as the big one. A 
number of revisions were recom- 
mended, most of which were 
adopted. While all of this required 
considerable time, the finished 
booklet that has now been issued 
is simple to understand and the 
program inexpensive to put into 
operation. 

Briefly stated, the program con- 
sists of seven steps, as follows: 1, 
the adoption of a clear policy to- 
ward the employment of the phys- 
ically impaired; 2, surveying the 
requirements of each type of job in 
the plant or business; 3, conduct- 
ing the proper kind of interview 
with a disabled applicant; 4, de- 
termining each such applicant’s 
physical capabilities; 5, placing a 
disabled worker at the correct job 
—the kind of job where his dis- 
abilities no longer remain a handi- 
cap; 6, establishing a clear policy 
of having the new worker taught 
his job — “breaking him in,” and 
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7, planning a regular follow up to 
be sure that the worker has been 
placed in the proper job. 

How to take each of these steps 
is explained in detail in the 36 
pages of the book, together with 
examples of helpful charts, a bibli- 
ography on the subject, and such 
other information as an employer 
may need. It is the intention of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives to continue its studies 
in this field and keep its program 
for the productive employment of 
the physically impaired current 


be 
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with new needs and new methods 
as they are found. 

Any employer, individual, 
agency or group who is interested 
in solving the problem of provid- 
ing productive, remunerative em- 
ployment for the physically im- 
paired may have one or more 
copies of the booklet — without 
charge — by writing to the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau, acci- 
dent prevention department of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, New York 7, 
> 


Future ‘Policyholder 


@ A thirteen-year-old girl, one of the winners in an insurance 
“project” plan of study at the Eastern Senior Mixed School, 
Ipswich, England, concludes her paper with this simple but force- 
ful remark: ‘“‘Now that I have worked through my project and 
know a little about insurance, it seems the only sensible and in- 


telligent thing to do.” 


And Not an Insurance Agent? 


@ It was back in 1780 that Robert Hewes, variously listed in the old 
Boston directories as a tallow chandler, manufacturer of soap and 
glue, late hog butcher, fencing master, surgeon, bone setter, starch 
maker, teacher of sword exercise, and maker of Hewes’ liniment, 
left Bdston and came up into the hills of northern New Hampshire 
where land, wood and labor were cheap, to set up pot works. — 


From ‘Let Me Show You New Hampshire,” by Ella Shannon Bowles 








HON. WILLIAM PETERSEN 
ARIZONA 


HE HONORABLE WILLIAM PETERSEN, commissioner of insurance for 
te state of Arizona, began his term in January, 1941, and will 
serve through 1946. Born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1898, he is de- 
scended from a seventeenth-century chef to Danish royalty, but in- 
juries sustained in World War I prevented him from continuing the 
practice of the culinary arts handed down through the generations. 
After his army service, he engaged in various business enterprises and 
was a member of the twelfth and thirteenth Arizona State Legisla- 
tures. In 1939 he became state treasurer, serving the constitutionally- 
limited two-year term. He is also part-owner of a Phoenix restaurant, 
once more returning to the family calling for which he was trained. 
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HON. PAUL SCHARRENBERG 
CALIFORNIA 


T= Hon. Pau, ScHARRENBERG was appointed director of the California State 
Department of Industrial Relations by Governor Warren February 1, 1943. The 
director is chairman of the Industrial Accident Commission, administrator of the 
Division of Apprenticeship Training, and chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
State Compensation Insurance Fund. His public service record is an impressive one 
and includes: member, California State Commission on Immigration and Housing, 
1913-1922; United States Commissioner of Conciliation during the first World War; 
member, National Industrial Conference called by President Wilson, at Washington, 
D. C., October, 1919; San Francisco City Planning Commission, 1920-1926; Cali- 
fornia State Board of Harbor Commissioners, 1927-1931; American Group at the six 
biennial meetings of the Institute of Pacific Relations. He was labor adviser, shipping 
section, National Recovery Administration, 1933-1934; a member of President 
Roosevelt’s Advisory Council on Economic Security, Washington, D. C., November, 
1934; United States Labor Delegate to the 21st and 22nd (Maritime) Sessions of the 
International Labor Office, Geneva, October, 1936. He was secretary and legislative 
representative of California State Federation of Labor (elected annually) from 1911 
to 1936, and national legislative representative, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., 1937-1943; He has been twice elected president of the American 
State Compensation Insurance Funds and this year was appointed chairman of the 
interim committee on safety and safety codes of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissioners. 
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The value of good public re- 
lations was never before so 
widely recognized as today 


The Human Phase of Publie 
Relations 


by HAROLD E. ISING 


OTWITHSTANDING the vast 
N amount of publicity that has 
been given the subject of public 
relations in the press, through the 
radio, on the speakers’ platform 
and by word-of-mouth, apparently 
it is still but vaguely understood 
in many quarters, or is confused 
with publicity and advertising. In 
no sense, however, is this article 
written as an exposition of the 
entire field of public relations, but 
rather as a few thoughts on a little 
discussed angle. 

A simple definition of the term 
public relations, would seem to be: 
Getting the fellow outside thé 
fence (as well as those inside) to 
think well of us. 

How can this best be accom- 
plished? Advertising acquaints the 
reading public with the desirabil- 
ity of our products or our services. 
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Publicity disseminates favorable 
information regarding our organ- 
ization. Both of these implements 
function to build good-will in the 
public mind and to sell. They are, 
however, but spokes in a wheel. 
All of the methods used to win the 
good opinion of the public were, 
until late years, without a name. 

Obviously there existed a need 
for a word or words that would 
describe such methods. Public con- 
tact counsel, public utility com- 
panies and others coined the term, 
“public relations,” to describe the 
methods by which an organiza- 
tion is enabled to win the good- 
will and support of the public. 

A pertinent question might be: 
How have so many of the older 
organizations acquired the good- 
will of the public without public 
relations? The answer is that they 











have not; consciously or uncon- 
sciously they have employed the 
methods included in what is now 
known as “‘public relations.” 
Outstanding public relations 
men areof the opinion that public 
relations begin at home. Paul Gar- 
rett, Director of Public Relations 
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. insincerity is readily detected 


for General Motors Corporation, 
has said: ‘“The most obvious lesson 
any company can learn, and seem- 
ingly the most difficult, is that 
good relations outside grow from 
good relations inside. If there is 
any secret to building good public 
relations it is that you must begin 
at home and work from the inside 
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out. Begin in the plant if you want 
to be well thought of in the plant 
community. Begin in the plant 
community if you want to be well 
thought of over the nation. 

*‘A company’s public relations 
program, to get anywhere, must 
begin in the outer office and inside 
the plant. If the immediate family 
is not happy and informed, those 
whom it meets on the outside will 
not be. To outsiders those who 
work for the company are the com- 
pany — outsiders judge the com- 
pany by the folks in the company 
they know “ig 

Concerning this phase of public 
relations, W. E. McKell, first vice- 
president, American Surety Com- 
pany of New York, before a meet- 
ing of that company’s Employee 
Association, said this: “I like to 
think that public relations, or hu- 
man relations, begin at home — in 
our companies. Our conduct one 
with another makes for friendli- 
ness, helpfulness and cooperation.” 

Personally, I like the term, “‘hu- 
man relations,” used by Mr. Mc- 
Kell. Some folks are inclined to 
think of the word “public” as 
something cold or indifferent, for- 
mal, difficult to approach from a 
favorable side. The word “hu- 
man” has an altogether different 
connotation, suggesting, as it does, 
friendliness, warmth, understand- 
ing. Since ‘“‘public relations” is the 
official terminology, we’ll stick to 











that term, while emphasizing the 
human relations feature. 

More and more business and 
industry are recognizing that pub- 
lic relations, to be effective, must 
be based upon sound employee 
relations. A discontented employee 
may refrain from speaking dis- 
paragingly of his company for 
reasons of discretion, and say noth- 
ing — either against or for his 
company. Or he may air his griev- 
ances, real or fancied, to all and 
sundry, and so possibly do incal- 
culable injury. 

The contented employee, how- 
ever, ordinarily spreads a different 
brand of gospel. He may mention 
casually that his company provides 
its employees with luncheons with- 
out cost to them; that it is con- 
siderate in the matter of illness; 
that it gives them hospitalization 
insurance; that it awards cash 
prizes for adopted suggestions; that 
it retires its older employees on an 
adequate pension, and in other 
ways evidences a personal interest 
in the welfare of its workers. 

[his phase of public relations is 
voluntary, natural, and creates a 
favorable impression by its human 
interest. “I like a concern that 
shows such interest in the well- 
being of its employees” is the usual 
reaction. “I’m going to give these 
people my business.” A policy of 
thoughtful interest and practical 
helpfulness begets thoughtful in- 
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terest and practical helpfulness. 
Loyalty is not a one-way street. 

The employee welfare activities 
of such organizations as the Endi- 
cott-Johnson Company, Procter 
and Gamble, General Electric, 
General Motors, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, American 
Rolling Mill, Johns-Manville, 
Hormel Company, and others, are 
widely and favorably known. 

More and more, businesses are 
discovering that consideration for 
employees, in addition to creating 
a happier and more contented per- 
sonnel, returns dividends of good- 
will, increased efficiency, loyalty 
to employers, and a better under- 
standing of their activities. Some- 
one has said that the best method 
of spreading good public relations 
is by word-of-mouth. 

Having established good em- 
ployee relations, a company is in 
an excellent position to enter upon 
a program of public relations. 
Every employee can play his part 
in implementing public relations. 
In the instance of a casualty and 
surety company, for example, the 
underwriter, the special agent, the 
claim adjuster, the engineer and 
the payroll auditor have unusually 
excellent opportunities for further- 
ing the interests of their employer 
by creating good-will, or addi- 
tional good-will, in those with 
whom they come in contact. Ap- 
pearance, conduct, speech, letters 
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—all are important factors in 
molding opinion or creating good- 
will. A tactful, understanding let- 
ter may well turn a disgruntled 
client into a champion for our 
cause. 

Opportunities for good public 
relations are many. We have men- 
tioned the part the employees can 
play in this field. Within the limits 
of good taste, we may talk about 
ourselves; but beyond these limits, 
the effect upon the public is the 
same as‘it is upon the individual. 
Extroversion is good. An executive 
of one company watches the press 
for notices of promotions. If he is 
acquainted, even remotely, with 
the man promoted, he writes a 
letter of congratulation. This sys- 
tem may also be used for letters of 
condolence or sympathy, or in al- 
most any instance where genuine 
interest (governed by good taste) 
in the other fellow’s fortunes is 
expressed. 

The president of a large com- 
pany learned that a certain organ- 
ization (one of his customers) was 
soon to celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary. Securing some local data 
through outside sources, he wrote 
a cordial letter of congratulation 
to his customer, weaving into the 
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letter interesting incidents of the 
firm’s growth. This letter evoked 
a response of deep appreciation. 
However used, such letters must 
be sincere. Insincerity is readily 
detected. 

The proper handling of tele- 
phone calls offers another valuable 
implement for creating and main- 
taining good public relations. A 
booklet, “You and Your Tele- 
phone,” issued by the telephone 
company, will be found most help- 
ful in building good-will. Cop- 
ies may be obtained, no doubt, 
through your local telephone office. 

The methods we have men- 
tioned as important in public re- 
lations work do not, of course, 
constitute a complete list. Other 
methods will probably be obvious. 
In whatever field and by whatever 
method our contacts with the pub- 
lic are made, however, courtesy, 
proper interest, understanding, 
tact, and evidence of a willingness 
and a readiness to serve should be 
present. 

In all such contacts, it is our 
opinion that better public rela- 
tions result when we think of the 
public as an interested individual, 
rather than as an_ indifferent 
mass of people. 
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Mother: “What did your father say when you smashed the new car?” 
Son: “Shall I leave out the swear words?” 


Mother: “Yes, of course.” 
Son: “He didn’t say a word.” 















. . - ACCIDENT 
Too Much Exuberance. The oc- 
cupants were overflowing with Victory 
Day cheer; the truck was simply over- 
flowing. Its bulging side gave way at 
last, throwing 33 celebrators out on the 
roadway. (Amherst, N. S.) 


. « » BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Marry in Haste. It happened in 
Times Square on V-J Day: boy met 
girl, proposed, and was accepted. A $450 
engagement ring was procured by the 
simple expedient of holding up a jewelry 
store proprietor while the girl made her 
selection. Police caught up with the 
happy couple, who are now repenting 
at leisure (New York City)... . 
A Study in Values. Ration-conscious 
thieves ignored the safe in the garage 
while they made off with a brand-new 
tire and six new inner tubes (Burling- 
ton, Ontario). . . . Stolen Holiday. 
Persons unknown enjoyed a luxurious 
weekend cruise after slipping quietly 
away in a 32-foot cabin cruiser which 


had just been newly provisioned. The 
owners spent a quiet, if anxious, week- 
end at home (Baldwin, L. I.).... 
Close Shave. One enterprising, o1 
possibly heavily-bearded, individual 
made away with 56,000 new razor 
blades manufactured for the armed 
forces. That was really a large-scale 
“steel”? (New York City) 

0 :ie ae 
Glorified Hotfoot. A disappointed 
suitor got even with his girl by igniting 
oil-soaked rags in the apartment where 
she was entertaining a new beau. He 
was discovered in a nearby bar, chuck- 
ling merrily over his prank (New York 
City)... . Incendiary Blonde. Maybe 
she was not blonde, but she certainly 
burst into flames when sparks from a 
lighted cigarette landed on her fluffy 
angora sweater. Her employer is stuck 
for damages (Bridgeport, Conn.). . . 
Gremlins At Work? The building 
was ablaze, the town had no city water, 
and the fire truck had broken down. 
When a second truck was located, its 
supply of chemical gave out; when a 
third truck came to the rescue, the well 
ran dry. Weary firemen finally decided 
that fate was against them; they let the 
fire run its course (Hannibal, Mo.) 


. « » MISCELLANEOUS 
New Kind of “Stick-Up.” Traffic 
was reduced to a snail’s pace when a 
passing truck spilled 50 gallons of com- 
mercial glue on the street. Question: 
what happened to parked cars whose 
tires were coated with drying glue? (New 
York City). . . . One-Sided Cleanli- 
ness. At least one housewife does not 
think that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness. Her freshly-laundered clothes, dry- 
ing on the line, were liberally covered 
with dust when a woman in the apart- 
ment above shook a dusty mop out the 
window (New York City). 
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Drastic steps must be taken 
to acquaint auto drivers with 
the crying need for safety 


The Coming Slaughter 


by BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


HE MOTORING PUBLIC, these 
last few years, has been fed a 
vast amount of glorified hoopla. 
Vivid pictures by painters and 
writers have promised us super- 
highways where magnesium auto- 
mobiles with transparent plastic 
tops zoom across the country at 
fantastic speeds in perfect safety. 

It’s a cinch that in time we can 
build the super-highways. What’s 
more, we can build into them the 
safety factors that will — in time 

allow for hundred-mile-an-hour 
speeds. Engineers assuredly can 
design the cars to travel at those 
speeds. 

But right now is the time to 
climb down off our roseate clouds 
of dream stuff and soberly take 
stock of what we have, and objec- 


Tue Journat frequently publishes 
articles on accident prevention written 
by safety specialists within the insurance 
business. Occasionally it is helpful to 
read of the opinions of writers outside our 
ranks. Mr. Fowler’s article, reprinted 
with permission from Coronet magazine, 
serves that purpose. Copyright, 1945, by 
Esquire, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. (Coronet, August, 1945). 





tively appraise what we may ex- 
pect to have in the immediate fu- 
ture. Traffic experts, enforcement 
agencies and safety councils have 
been devoting considerable time 
and thought to the situation. The 
summation of their findings has 
caused them to raise a crop of gray 
hairs. 

Unless we take drastic steps to 
acquaint drivers with the crying 
need for safety, the nation will pay 
in a horrifying death rate. More- 
over, it will be a death rate that 
will dwarf even the casualties we 
are suffering in this most murder- 
ous and devastating of all wars. 
Even today, with relatively little 
driving, auto injuries outnumber 
war casualties three to one. And 
since Pearl Harbor, autos have 
killed 89 thousand, more than one- 
third as many Americans as have 
been killed by enemy guns. We 
will pay for our postwar driving 
spree in millions of injuries, a huge 
percentage of them leaving the 
victims with permanent disabili- 
ties. 








Let’s take a look at the motor 
vehicle accidents in 1944. In that 
year, 24,300 persons were killed 
and 850 thousand injured; 70 
thousand, of the 850 thousand in- 
jured, were left with some perma- 
nent disability. Yet the 1944 toll 
was 39 percent below that of 1941. 
But don’t let’s get complacent 
about that drop until we look at 
some qualifying figures. Accord- 
ing to the best available figures, 
four million units of transporta- 
tion left the roads in those three 
years. The gas shortage and the 
critical shortage of tires entered 
the picture—remember? War- 
time restrictions cut driving speeds 
to 35 miles an hour. 

This is the state of affairs that 
prevails today. But with the’ war 
ended and restrictions of gas and 
travel lifted, a few million Ameri- 
cans are going to be going places 
— but fast. Does the old jalopy 
still have the stuff to hit sixty or 
seventy? 

You might as well make up 
your mind that it is still the old 
jalopy. For, as the manufacturers 
have told us, it is going to take the 
automobile companies at least two 
years to catch up to the demand 
for new cars. And it will probably 
be three or four or more years be- 
fore you see even the ghost of those 
fancy futuristic models that the 
lads have been dreaming up. 

Now what about the condition 
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of the highways? Construction of 
new highways, beyond those needed 
by the military, long ago came to a 
standstill. Old highways, pounded 
by the heavy loads of wartime 
trucking, have not been properly 
maintained. Add to this the fact 
that traffic departments of the po- 
lice have been denuded by the 
services. During that period of 
transition from war to peace the 
absence of adequate traffic control 
is going to add to the slaughter. 
It is going to take time to get vet- 
eran traffic policemen out of the 
Army and back on their motor- 
cycles. It is going to take much 
longer to train the army of neces- 
sary replacements, 

But that’s only part of the pic- 
ture. Children are used to playing 
in streets virtually untraveled in 
wartime. And don’t forget that in 
most places anyone can get a driv- 
er’s license to slam about in al- 
most any kind of car. And then 
there is a whole generation of 
youngsters who have been waiting 
for a chance to learn to drive and 
go bouncing over the roads. 

Keeping the above painfully in 
mind, suppose we now take into 
account the official figures that 
show two primary causes of acci- 
dents to be mechanical defects and 
tire failures. Hence it will be seen 
that, with millions of added driv- 
ers whizzing along bumpy, ill- 
maintained highways in shaky- 
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rattletrap cars, we have a made- 
to-order situation that spells sLAUGH- 
TER AHEAD in the biggest and 
blackest letters. 

While it is likely to be at its 
bloodiest on highways jammed 
with vacationists and _pleasure- 
seekers, the scythe will sweep 
through the cities, too. Many 
large towns already are experienc- 
ing frightful conditions of traffic 
congestion, even with the reduced 
number of cars that are now oper- 
ating. Only a few cities can meet 
the demand for adequate parking 
facilities. Street cars run rigidly 
down the center of streets, juicy 
hazards when the steel rails be- 
come slippery with rain or ice. 

These, briefly, are the facts. And 
they add up to an overwhelming 
amount of sudden death and 
crippling accidents. We’ve got to 
do something about it, and begin 
to do it now. What are we going 
to do? Let’s take a look at what ex- 
perts on the subject consider 
“musts.” 

The most immediate needs you 
will find in the box shown on 
page 23. And all the way along 
we must keep in mind such ulti- 
mate goals as interstate highways 
and off-the-street parking. 

New York’s famous Fifth Ave- 
nue presents a glaring example of 
this latter need. The Avenue is 
comparatively narrowyyet half the 
invaluable traffic space is taken 
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up by rows of parked cars with the 
result that moving traffic crawls 
in a nightmare of slow motion. 
Thus it becomes apparent that 
the city must work out ambitious 
depressed or elevated traffic routes 
or else get really tough and ban 
all parking in the metropolitan 
area. In this case the visitor, com- 
muter or shopper would have to 
leave his car outside the zone and 
ride some public conveyance to 
the point of business or visit. 
Naturally people won’t like this. 
But the problem is so acute that, 
barring a plan of off-the-street 
parking, the motorist will have to 
take it —and try to like it —if 
city traffic is to function at all well. 
The anachronism of the street 
car is an unnecessary one. The 
streets could handle more traffic 
safer with the car tracks gone, 
while the city could still utilize the 
powerline overhead. Dozens of 
cities already have made the switch 
to trackless with happy results. 
The trackless trolley, running on 
silent rubber tires, can pull up at 
the curb to load and unload while 
still utilizing the cheap power in 
the lines above. Moreover their 
passengers stand no chance of be- 
ing tossed to the pavement by the 
motorist who only saw a green 
light — and didn’t stop. 
A Federal plan for interstate 
highways, another ultimate safety 
aim, already has been set up. 
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Work undoubtedly will begin as 
soon as the end of the war releases 
manpower and necessary equip- 
ment. Many people believe that 
the building of these super-high- 
ways will take from ten to twenty 
years, though improved road- 
building equipment may shave 
several years from those estimates. 
Into these highways undoubt- 
edly will go all the necessary safety 
factors. To maintain the speed 
that is being talked about, most 
hazards will be eliminated. On 
several of our main highways, built 
just before the war, this already 
has been done. Getting rid of in- 
tersections and grade crossings is 
comparatively easy when you are 
building roads to carry many 
lanes of traffic in each direction. 
But the appearance of these na- 
tional highways eventually will 
present a hazard in itself, unless 
states and communities complete 
the job by showing individual 
drivers the need to slow down as 
they come off the speedways. 
Don’t forget the psychological 
factor involved —a driver accus- 
tomed to whizzing along at sev- 
enty or better is going to carry 
some of that high-speed freedom 
with him when he emerges onto 
the so-called secondary highways. 
Another important goal is the 
uniform enforcement of traffic 
laws. Such regulations as road 
signs, stop signals, hand signals, 
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highway line-markings and the 
like have been fairly well stand- 
ardized. But apprehension of and 
penalties for violations of these 
rules vary enormously from state 
to state and county to county. In 
one community a driver who runs 
past a stop sign may have his li- 
cense revoked for six months, while 
100 miles away the same mistake 
would draw only a warning. 

To enforce existing codes of 
traffic regulations there must be a 
thoroughly trained and capable 
body of traffic officers, sufficiently 
large to cover the given territory. 
Traffic courts and judges must be 
uniformly firm in dealing with 
violators all through the country. 

But it is with the motorist him- 
self that the biggest job must be 
Gone. . 

A whole generation of drivers 
must be trained, while others are 
re-trained. Requirements and ex- 
aminations for permission to drive 
must be just as tough as the situa- 
tion demands. It has been pointed 
out by the Better Vision Institute 
of New York that there are mil- 
lions of drivers on the roads today 
whose vision is not clear enough 
and far enough to allow them to 
drive at high speeds. 

Yet there are states which, right 
up to the war, set up no stiffer re- 
quirements for a driver’s license 
than that the applicant have the 
price of the license in his pocket. 
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Turn these drivers loose on the 
postwar highways, super or not, 
and every such license becomes al- 
most a death warrant for some 
hapless motorist or pedestrian. 
Herein we havé given merely 
the broad outlines of a situation 


that spells disaster and death if 


something is not done about it. 
The cost will be high. The Fed- 
eral government is talking in terms 
of one billion, five hundred million 
dollars for their interstate highway 
system. It will take many more 
billions to bring state and munici- 
pal roads up to the necessary high 
standards. It will take still more 
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billions to build the kind of en- 
forcement army we will need from 
coast to coast. And it will take 
many millions to weed out the un- 
fit drivers and impress on the oth- 
ers that the machine under their 
control is as potentially dangerous 
as the tanks the boys rolled over 
the face of Europe. 

The bill will be huge. But we- 
will pay it — or else. We will pay 
it because our children at this: 
moment are being held as _hos- 
tages. Either we will spend the 
enormous sum required or have 
the hostages executed or maimed 
for life. 





HERE’S WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 


1. Build safety into all new high- 
ways and improvements. 
Provide competent traffic en- 
gineering services in every 
state and city. 

Rebuild depleted police forces 

and train their personnel. 

4. Inspect all vehicles periodi- 
cally at official inspection 
stations. 

5. Provide specialized handling 
of traffic cases in court. 


N 
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WHAT IS YOUR COMMUNITY DOING? 


6. Keep dangerous drivers off 
the road through driver license 
examination and improve- 
ment programs. 

7. Get the facts, through acci- 
dent reporting and analyses. 

8. Teach safety, including safe 
driving, in all schools. 

9. Inform and instruct all adult 
drivers and pedestrians. 

10. Enact and enforce uniform, 
modern traffic laws. 


— NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

















C,, SMILING AT OURSELVES. 44°) 





“This certainly is a coincidence! You | “I’m glad you feel that way about care- 
are the beautiful girl I turned to look | lessness, Officer Clancy. I want to make 
at just before that automobile hit me!’’ | a date to discuss your insurance needs.” 


ay ) 


a dentist titsies 


“‘He’s just been made Chief Actuary for the company, but person- 
ally I’m not quite as confident about it as the boss appears to be.” 
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When he knows the facts 
about fidelity bonds, the 
agent will be enthusiastic 


Are You Fidelity Bond Conscious? 


by BAXTER C. BROWN 


AR TOO MANY AGENTS are not past, “The fidelity field has hardly 
fidelity bond conscious. There been scratched.” The improve- 
are still many “Doubting Thom- ment is significant primarily be- 
ases,”’ so to speak. However, I find cause it is the result of the en- 
comfort in the words of an old _ thusiastic efforts of a relatively 
philospher who said, ‘““To believe small number of agents who have 
\ with certainty, we must begin by shown what the great majority 
doubting.” They encourage me to of agents can do and will do when 
believe that if the facts can but be they too have acquired a full ap- 
presented in the proper light, great _ preciation of the value of dishon- 
opportunities in the fidelity bond esty insurance and the potential 

field which have been neglected demand for it. 
so long by so many agents will be Reliable authorities have re- 
recognized and developed. peatedly stated that employee dis- 
Progress is being made, but it honesty losses exceed fire losses. 
is much too slow. The agents of At the same time, other statisti- 
j this country, despite a manpower cians report that although ap- 
shortage and the lack of normal proximately 80 percent of all fire 
transportation facilities, have sold losses are covered by insurance, 
more fidelity bonds since Pearl more than 80 percent of fidelity 
Harbor than have ever been sold losses are not. We must, therefore, 
in an equal length of time. This is conclude that insurance agents 
an important fact. It is gratifying, have done a good job in selling 
however, only to a limited extent, fire insurance, but a poor job in 
because it can still be said, as it selling dishonesty insurance. Why? 
has been said so many times in the The institution of fire insurance 

















is much older than that of dishon- 
esty insurance. Years ago insur- 
ance agents had brought about a 
general appreciation of the value 
of fire insurance. Moreover, we 
are not permitted to forget our 
need for it. Fires are spectacular. 
We see and hear the fire engines 
We see values go up in flame and 
smoke. Today, very few people 
indeed will argue that they do not 
need fire insurance. Most of us buy 
it as a matter of course. 


DisHONESTY LossEs 


On the other hand, employers 
have not been made fidelity bond 
conscious. Employee dishonesty 
losses are not spectacular. Gener- 
ally speaking, they receive little 
publicity. An employer seldom 
tells another employer about a 
dishonesty loss he has sustained. 
There are some exceptions, of 
course, but where such informa- 
tion is exchanged, insurance is 
carried. Bankers, for example, re- 
ceive statistics on dishonesty losses 
in banks, from their state and na- 
tional associations. All banks carry 
dishonesty insurance. 

When an insurance agent be- 
comes as familiar with fidelity 
bonds as he is with fire policies, 
he will become as enthusiastic 
about the former as he is about the 
latter, and he will then impart this 
enthusiasm to the employers of 
this country and obtain results 
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truly gratifying to everybody con- 
cerned; himself, his company, and 
last but by no means least, the 
employer. 

We company men must share 
the blame for the neglected state of 
the fidelity field. Probably if we . 
had performed our duty more 
competently, the record would be 
one of which all of us could be 
proud. 

Granted that we have a grossly 
undeveloped field which is more 
fertile than most; that it can be 
cultivated with great profit as has 
been demonstrated by a relatively 
small number of agents, and that 
we company men and you agents 
must share the blame for the lack 
of consciousness on the part of em- 
ployers of one of their great in- 
surable hazards, we find the obvi- 
ous answer to our question to be 
“education.” Education on the 
part of the company fieldman, on 
the part of the agent and on the 
part of the employer is required. 
(Please note the sequence.) 


Prorit PossIBiLiries 


The fidelity bond field will not 
yield commensurately with its po- 
tential fertility until the company 
fieldman learns, first, how to con- 
vince the agent that it is a fact 
that the fidelity bond offers possi- 
bilities for profit as great as any 
other insurance contract, and 
greater than most; and, then, how 
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to explain its terms and conditions 
to the agent in such manner as to 
enable him to explain them in 
turn to the employer in thorough 
yet clear and concise language. 
This is the logical procedure. Ex- 
perience has shown it to be the 
most effective. 





BAXTER C. BROWN 
. . « fidelity field neglected 


Fidelity bonds are not difficult 
to understand and explain and to 
be able to explain them well is to 
be able to sell them successfully. 
They are not difficult to rate. The 
fidelity bond is the simplest form 
of all surety bonds and for all prac- 
tical purposes is written.and han- 
dled on an insurance basis. 

The old saw, “It’s an ill wind 
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that blows nobody good,”’ is cer- 
tainly applicable here. Few, if any, 
of your competitors have acquired 
more than a superficial knowledge 
of fidelity bonds. 

There has never been a more 
propitious time for you to consider 
the sales possibilities which these 
bonds afford. The following unique 
combination of favorable factors 
which we have enjoyed for many 
months past and which exists to 
an even greater degree today can 
hardly be expected to prevail in- 
definitely. These factors are: 


1. A great need, made greater 
by war; 

2. Broader bond forms; and 

3. Lower premium rates. 


This greater need will undoubt- 
edly persist until long after the 
cessation of hostilities on the Pa- 
cific Front. Probably it will be- 
come even greater. In the months 
and years immediately succeeding 
World War I, employee dishonesty 
losses increased to an alarming 
extent. We shall, no doubt, con- 
tinue to enjoy the broad, compre- 
hensive bond forms, but as to the 
prevailing low premium rates, I 
am not so sanguine. Higher rates 
naturally follow higher loss ratios. 

Can you afford to permit the 
many employers in your com- 
munity, some of whom may be 
your clients, who are not protected 
by dishonesty insurance or who 








are inadequately protected, to 
gamble on the possibility that his- 
tory will not repeat itself — or to 
express it differently, that the 
“unexpected dishonesty loss of 
serious proportions” which has 
been sustained by so many em- 
ployers will not be experienced by 
them? No! Each of us, you, I, and 
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every other agent and company 
fieldman has a job to do and one 
that will greatly profit everybody 
concerned. 

Knowledge of fidelity bonds 
brings enthusiasm. Enthusiasm 
spreads like contagion. Permit it 
to influence the employers in your 
community. 


i 














To look up and not down, te look for 


wa 


rd and not back 


— Edward Everett Hale 


ENGRAVED BY THAT GRAVE FELLOW, hyphen smith. 

















Concentrated Selling 


In a single day, T. M. Douglas, 
local agent for a member company 
in Chester, South Carolina, sold eight 
residence boiler policies from a list of 
22 prospects, and succeeded in selling 
four more on subsequent calls. 

“Before the next heating season, I 
expect to sell the other ten,” writes 
Mr. Douglas. ‘ 

**Most of the homes down here have 
no heat at all except from open grates,” 
he explains. “I obtained from the local 
heating contractor a list of good homes 
in which he had installed hot water or 
steam heating systems, and started 
out to canvass. 

“IT got the permission of the con- 
tractor to tell the prospect that he as 
an expert in heating plants favored 
insurance for them.” 

Apropos of the success in selling the 
residence boiler coverage, Mr. Doug- 
las believes he is the first agent to 
solicit this class of business in his 


community. 





Usable Ideas for Today 





A believer in selling campaigns, con- 
centrated on a single line at a time, 
Mr. Douglas recently sold 13 of the 
new residence and outside theft poli- 
cies in a single day’s solicitation, and 
following this, sold a substantial addi- 
tional number on later calls. 

Before undertaking a campaign on 
any line, Mr. Douglas says he makes 
it a point to discuss the coverage with 
his company’s special agent, and 
obtains from him the latest informa- 
tion concerning details of the coverage, 
rates and other factors that aid in 
selling. 

“I find that because of the special 
agent’s up-to-the-minute knowledge 
of the coverage, I can be sure that I 
have the latest information. 

‘In most cases, we prepare together 
a list of the most suitable prospects 
for the coverage being considered, and 
have the prospect solicited by direct 
mail from the home office a day or two 
ahead of my call. 

“I find a great deal of my selling job 
has been done if the prospect has been 
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approached through the medium of 
direct mail.” 

Next on his program of concentrated 
selling, writes Mr. Douglas, is the per- 
sonal accident coverage. 

“The harvest is white, but the la- 
borers are few. When a special agent 
visits your office, have him accompany 
you to your prospects. Shake the 
bushes, and ripe, luscious plums will 
fall in your lap,” says Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Douglas established his agency 
in 1924, and started to represent the 
Maryland two years later. Prior to 
entering the insurance business, he 
was the local postmaster for five years. 


Tested Closing Ideas 


It is a little too much to expect your 
prospective client to say, “Please sell 
me a policy, Mister.” It’s much more 





THAT FATHEAD FOREMAN WILL 
NEVER FIND US HERE / 
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Is education needed? — Weekly Under- 
writer 


! 


effective if you ask him to buy! 

Knowing that experience proves 
that most sales go to those men who 
are persistent in asking for the order, 
General Electric (according to Wil- 
fred D. Galpin) gives its men 24 tested 
closing ideas. The following are par- 
ticularly pertinent: 

The Double Question Close — Ask a 
double question, either answer to 
which is favorable to your objective — 
or a question that can’t be answered 
by a simple “‘yes” or ‘“‘no.” 

Focusing Attention Close Sell pros- 
pect on any individual feature so con- 
vincingly that because of it he buys 
the entire proposition. 

Subtle Question Close — Ask prospect 
a veiled question which indicates 
without saying that you assume he has 
bought your service. Assume a ‘‘Yes” 
response. 

Doubt Elimination Close — Ascertain 
the one big doubt in prospect’s mind 
that has prevented him from buying. 
Eliminate this doubt and you will 
have closed. 

Minor Decision Close — Get prospect 
to make a number of minor decisions 
which, when added together. will re- 


sult in conclusive evidence in favor of 


purchase. Make the prospect continu- 
ally say, “Yes — yes — yes.” 

The Challenge Close — Encourage 
your prospects to feel important by 
appealing to their pride, social leader- 
ship and other emotions. 


The Summary Close — Stop, go back 
to the beginning and briefly sum up 
the story. Emphasize the points which 
seemed to stir up interest before. 
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NOT NEW. — Life-preservation YOUR SLIP IS SHOWING. — Yes, your SLIP is showing! For one thing 
' campaigns aren’t new. Even early it shows up on the wrong side of the ledger as an indemnity payment for 
textbooks caution the children to the injury you suffered. Your SLIP will show up again in unnecessarily high 
avoid danger. Our print comes liability insurance rates . . . because, after all, insurance rates are figured 


from an 1801 textbook. on the accident record, and more accidents mean higher rates. 


DA Accident Prevention 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Accident ‘Prevention VW 


SAFETY SHOWERS. — Every possible precaution against ac- LADDER HAZARDS, — Elly Ardelty (left) 
| cident has been taken at the Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- shows how a person can fall from a ladder, 
» pany. In the hallway outside the research laboratories, safety Mary Ann Dutchik defies “luck,” and Georgia 

showers have been installed for instant use if the workers spill Kildare shows how to climb in a National 


acid or some other dangerous liquid on themselves. Safety Council ladder hazard campaign. 
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AIRBORNE. Like manna from Heaven this new lifeboat 
drops from airplanes to survivors at sea. Equipped with 
parachutes and protected against shock, it lands gently and 
safely. Sails and oars supplement its motor, which has a 250- 
mile range. In it are a radio, water and plenty of food. 


A At Sea 


HE 


MINIATURE AUTO. John Bowker of Australia (left), shown with his 
brother, Len, looks over his tiny electric car. It took three years of 
experimentation before he completed it. It can reach the breath-taking 
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FORGOTTEN TRAGEDY. Generations agi 
wrecked off Cape Hatteras, North Carolin 
1944, hurricane dug away the sands which) 
by the sight of the gaunt frame, is banking wp 
this time perhaps forever. 


WE wae 


NOVEL RAILWAY. One of the 
seven-passenger limousine. Mout 
pilot, a locomotive-type bell and 
can go — and some places that thd 


speed of 30 miles per hour, and has run continuously for 111 miles; a 
by N. R. Crump, new Ontario dis 


record in endurance for electric-type cars. 
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the limits of living memory, this ship was 
sleton was exhumed when the September, 


d her. Now the wind, saddened, perhaps, 
again. Soon the old ship will disappear; 


SWIMMING FOR SAFETY. Besides teaching First Air Force physi- 
cal training instructors the basic techniques of swimming and First 
Aid, the survival aquatics course offered at Mitchel Field, New York, 
shows the men the principles of water safety rescue, enabling them to 
bring to safety airmen who have been shot down at sea 
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bique railway cars in existence is this 1929 
nged steel wheels, equipped with a miniature 
orn, it can go anywhere regular locomotives 

he “automotive” is used on inspection tours 
erintendent of the Canadian Pacific railroad. 
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Transportation 9 


PROBLEM SOLVER. Clarence H. Price, South Bend, Indiana, 
was not worried by gasoline rationing; he simply built this 
electrically-operated bicycle. Two standard 3-cell automobile 
batteries provide the power; top speed is 20 miles per hour. 
$200 was the original cost; $1 pays for 75 miles of travel. 










MODERN DESIGN. Functional beauty is the keynote of the proposed new General Motors Technical Center in 
Detroit. The aim of the Center will be “More Jobs Through Research.” This artist's conception shows the lay- 
. out of buildings and roadways around the central esplanade. Above the Styling Section building (lower right) is 
the Advanced Engineering building. At lower left is the Administration building; above it, to the right of the 
water tower, the Process Development building. Extreme left, the Research Laboratories building. 


A Looking Ahead 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


‘Personalities V 


NEWSCASTER. Leland Stowe, famous traveler, war DARING YOUNG MAN. Lt. Col. Clay Tice was the 
correspondent and author, was sponsored in a news first American who deliberately landed his plane on 
broadcast from July, 1944, to July, 1945, by the Na- Japanese home soil after the war began. “Pretty 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. This picture exciting,” commented Mrs. Tice breathlessly when 


shows Mr. Stowe in Lapland. she heard of the deed. 

















Dear 

Serviceman: THE WAR 
You boys. still . 

overseas are prob- iceman 

ably kept pretty surance 


busy but there must 
be times when you | 

have an opportu- | 

nity to think, and 
in your position the thinking must 
take quite a serious turn at times. 
The world conditions that you 
fought to better must revolve in 
your minds, and naturally at many 
times when you think of coming 
back home your thoughts must turn 
to your own business, insurance, 
and what the future holds for you. 


This article is adapted from the book 
‘““A Letter to Lieutenant Graham,” pri- 
vately printed by the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company, consisting 
of award-winning letters written by 


agents of that company for the benefit 
of insurance men in the service. 





Letter to a Serviceman 


is over and 
this message to a serv- 

formerly an in- 
man 
nent since he probably 
will shortly be returning 
to resume that profession. 





We hope the day 
will soon be here 
when you will be 
welcomed back 
home and have the 
opportunity to re- 
build your future. 

I am going to 
attempt to 
you a few ideas of what I think 
you can hope for in the insurance 
business. 

I take an optimistic view of the 
future and really believe our insur- 
ance business, yours and mine, is 
going to go places never before 
dreamed of. But — oh, yes, there’s 
a “but” in my hopes — we all will 
have to recognize that there must 
be changes in conditions and 
methods to achieve this success. I! 
we stand still, we will be “‘left at 
the post.” But I feel that we are not 
going to stand still. I do not expect 


-— is perti- 


give 











all the changes in methods to 
come overnight, but we must all 
work towards a goal. Without 
further ado, I am going to outline 
some of the changes I feel are on 
the way. 

Being an agent, I naturally feel 
most keenly the changes that must 
come to agents. But as we agents 
are an integral part of our com- 
panies, these changes must simul- 
taneously affect company meth- 
ods, so by giving my agency views 
I can also tell you what I expect 
to happen in company progress. 


TurEE Tuincs To Do 


There are three things an agent 
must do: Be prepared to give serv- 
ice. Give the service. Be adequately 
compensated for the service. 

Be prepared to give service. An 
agent must be qualified to prop- 
erly serve the public. Through 
courses in school, company instruc- 
tion, and chances for adequate 
training within the business, the 
necessary qualifications can be ob- 
tained for a man to be properly 
prepared to enter the insurance 
business as a profession. Agency 
licensing should be limited to those 
so equipped by State qualification 
laws. 

But right here State control of 
competition through restrictive li- 
censing laws will only bring criti- 
cism of the business and, in the 
end, boomerang. Agents must rec- 
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ognize the need of allowing prop- 
erly trained individuals who would 
be a credit to the profession to 
enter this field, and should assist 
them, instead of trying to create a 
monopoly by keeping them out 
Just think. How would you feel if 
you returned only to find an invisi- 
ble wall built to keep you from 
entering your chosen field of insur- 
ance for which you were ade- 
quately prepared? (Of course, a 
special agent could pass an agent’s 
license exam!) This should not 
happen. 

Similarly, the companies, while 
they must assist deserving men-to 
enter the business, must cease li- 
censing Joe Doakes because Joe 
can get the insurance on Uncle 
Ezra’s pop factory. Besides, Joe 
will “forget” to sell extended cov- 
erage, the factory will blow up and 
the company will have a moral 
obligation to pay because of their 
agent’s failing. Then Uncle Ezra 
will decide to take his money with 
him instead of rebuilding, Joe will 
go out of business, the company 
will be sore and so they will ap- 
point Joe’s cousin: Mairzy Doats 
as agent to recuperate their loss. 


GIVE THE SERVICE 


Well, we’ve got our agents en- 
tering the business freely with the 
proviso that they are professionally 
qualified to serve the capricious 
public. And now “Give the serv- 
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ice.”’ Three words that mean 
plenty. 

First, we'll continue the educa- 
tion. The company comes in 
strong here. Agents must be kept 
informed up to the minute on new 
policies, forms, rates, broader cov- 
erages, and the newest ideas in 
giving proper service to clients. 
Can you imagine an automobile 
salesman trying to sell you a new 
car with easy cranking, acetylene 
lights, and a one-man top? Such is 
the agent not abreast of the busi- 
ness. Special schools, agency asso- 
ciation courses, and insurance pe- 
riodicals will be in the fore but 
much of this training and informa- 
tion must come from the agent’s 
own companies who are in con- 
stant contact with him and can 
give their own individual under- 
writing and claim attitude on 
coverages. 

Use Your KNOWLEDGE 

But all the knowledge in the 
world is of no value unless put to 
use. I fear the mouse-trap buyers 
are rare today. Each and every 
agent must properly sell his clients 
with the purpose that all insurable 
hazards are properly protected 
with ample insurance and that 
there is not any over-insurance. 
The companies must issue policies 
that give the public the protection 
they need and want. Broad forms 
for individual coverages such as 
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personal liability and residence 
burglary are now available. 

The agent must understand the 
basic principles of all coverages. 
But no man today can “know 
everything.” He must bring in the 
technical aids of his company, spe- 
cial agent, engineer or underwriter, 
to supplement his work. Having 
the assured properly covered, the 
modern agent’s next duty is to 
keep the coverage up to date. Here 
again he must apply the continued 
education he is receiving, and the 
company services. 

The customer must be informed 
of the latest and the best, and with 
the changes that are coming an 
agent will often have plenty to do 
to care for his own customers. But 
increased premiums will arise from 
this and Mr. Agent will not have 
to spend so much time asking 
fraternity brother Al to “give me 
a little of your business that worthy 
brother X has at expiration.” He 


‘ will be attending to his own expi- 


rations, not that of some other 
agent. 


ADEQUATE COMPENSATION 


Finally, and perhaps one of the 
most vexatious points to be ad- 
justed, is the matter of adequate 
compensation for the agent. By 
adequate I mean fair recompense 
for services performed, neither un- 
der- nor over-payment. Before this 
can be done it may be necessary 








to establish cost analysis studies in 
many representative agencies of 
various sizes. In any cost study 
recognition must be made of the 
professional character of the prop- 
erly educated insurer. 


And so, when you have those 
few moments to think of the future, 
think of the agents and companies 
working together to make the in- 
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surance business the best profes- 
sion in the world to follow. And 
don’t forget, we at home are ex- 
pecting you fellows to finish the 
swell job you are doing “over 
there” and to come back and help 
us do a swell job “over here” to 
make this funny old world of ours 


just a little better place to live 


and work in. 
Good luck, 
Gorpon A. Woopwarpb, 
Hatfield, Mass. 
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“He’s just forgotten. I made an appointment to see 
him today at 2 p.m. when we were landing on the beach 


at Salerno.” 











Join an insurance club for 
new friends and added in- 





terest in your work 





New Orleans Insurance Women 


by DOROTHY A. BROWN 


I1TTLE DID I THINK when I joined different from anything that I had 
the Insurance Women of New done before. But this past year I 
Orleans that | would take an ac-_ was vice president and program 
tive part in the organization. I just chairman, and my experiences in 
liked people and my sole purpose _ that office were equally interesting 
in joining was to meet other insur- but nothing like those of publicity 
ance women, particularly those chairman. For instance, last Sep- 
that I frequently talked to over tember, I, who had hardly ever 
the telephone but whom I could uttered a word in public before, 
pass on the street without speak- introduced my first speaker, and 
ing to because I had never met she was — of all people — a teacher 
them. of public speaking. I don’t mind 

Yet I have gotten a great deal telling you that I felt very shaky, 
more out of our organization than _ but nevertheless I struggled through 
merely meeting people who have it and it has never been as hard 
the same interests and problems after the first time. 
that I have. And so I am passing Before I joined an insurance 
on something of what being a_ club I had few friends who were 
member of our group has meant interested in insurance. Now I 
to. me. have many. Before I joined our 

Our club is only a little more club, I was interested in my work, 
than two years old. Our first year, but now I am much more inter- 
I served as publicity chairmanand ested. During the nine years that 
my experiences were new and very I worked in insurance, before | 
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became a member of an insurance 
women’s organization, I had seen 
the outside of many insurance 
magazines but the inside of very 
few. Now I read several insurance 
magazines regularly. 

We have a grand group of mem- 
bers and we have a good time. 
Like most clubs which are affili- 
ated with the 
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agent even told me that he wanted 
the young lady in his office to join 
our group so that next year he 

would be invited to the party. 
However, the Insurance Women 
of New Orleans have not been 
the only ones who have benefited 
from our organization. We have 
worked on the Community War 
Chest drives and 





National Asso- 
ciation of Insur- 
ance Women, 
we organized for 
educational pur- 
poses and to fos- 
ter good fellow- 
ship in insurance 
circles. We have 
accomplished 
those purposes 
and much more. 
The good fel- 
lowship is evi- 
dent at all of 
our meetings 
and we have 
had as speakers 
a number of our 
most prominent 
insurance men, as well as several 
women speakers of whom “‘Ameri- 
ca’s most interesting city”’ is justly 
proud. We have parties and enter- 
tain the men of our offices and 
their wives. At a recent party 
many of our guests told us they 
would be looking forward to com- 
ing back next year. One insurance 








DOROTHY A. BROWN 


. a pleasant something extra 


the Red Cross 
drives. We have 
staffed booths 
on Canal Street, 
and have col- 
lected for the 
Mile of Dimes 
and for the 
Crippled .Chil- 
dren. We have 
worked on three 
war loan drives 
and shall prob- 
ably work on 
every one that 
is held in the 
future. And even 
that isn’t all! A 
few months ago, 
at a cost of sev- 
eral hundred dollars, which we 
raised through a benefit book re- 
view, a raffle and contributions 
from our members and friends, 
because our treasury won’t permit 
such expenditures, we equipped 
and are maintaining a Sun Room 
in the U. S. Naval Hospital in New 
Orleans, which is our way of say- 
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ing “Thank you” to some of those 
boys in the service who have done 
so much for us. 

So I advise you ladies who are 
working in insurance offices to get 
into an insurance women’s organ- 
ization — particularly if you have 
been in insurance for three years or 
more. If you have worked in in- 
surance that long you must surely 
like it, for certainly at the present 
time no one needs to stay in a 
position that she doesn’t like — 


NEW ORLEANS INSURANCE WOMEN 
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and if you are a member of an 
insurance women’s club you will 
get something more out of your 
work, 

And to the employers I say, en- 
courage the girls in your office to 


join an insurance women’s group, 


for you will be more than repaid 
for your efforts. Certainly these 
insurance women’s groups provide 
a very pleasant something extra 
that we had not expected in our 
work. 


How Marine Coverage Began 


Marine coverage began as forms of loans (rather than as insurance) 
designated as bottomry and respondentia bonds, the former representing 
a loan on a ship while the latter was one on cargo, the significant feature 
being that if the voyage met with disaster the borrower was not required 
to repay the lender. How early these practices were first engaged in may 
be judged by the fact that the king of Babylon in 2250 B.c. made laws 


concerning them. 


Babylon was for 2,000 years the financial and trading center of the 
Eastern Hemisphere and while Egypt and China date their civilization 
from far back there is no record of their having used bottomry or its 
equivalent in connection with their activities. 

Insurance more like that of today, namely providing indemnity in re- 
turn for a premium, seems to have come into being in connection with 
marine coverages out of a plan devised by a group of refugees banished 


from France in 1182 a.p. 


Even though the evidence is limited that the premium method so 
originated, the idea caught on readily and the merchants of Italy em- 
braced it and seem, in turn, to have introduced it to merchants of the 


Baltic Sea. — W. J. Bremer 











Court “Decisions IX 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability to Business Invitee — A woman, 
who went to a factory seeking employ- 
ment, was interviewed and told to re- 
turn in a few days. Accordingly, she re- 
turned a few days later and was injured 
while leaving the building when a board 
broke in a ramp which covered the steps 
at the factory’s middle entrance. A ver- 
dict in her favor and against the factory 
owner was sustained on appeal. (Roy v. 
Amoskeag Fabrics, Inc. (New Hamp- 
shire 1945) 41 Atl. 2nd 607.) 


Liability for Negligence —A retail milk 
company had discontinued business in a 
certain city and had moved away, leav- 
ing a quantity of milk crates piled up on 
the “parking,” a strip of ground be- 
tween the sidewalk and the curb. Subse- 
quently, two of these crates had been 
moved by an unknown person across the 
sidewalk into an empty lot and had be- 
come hidden in tall weeds. A city em- 
ployee, engaged in mowing the weeds, 
was injured when his machine collided 
with the hidden crates. The court held 
the milk company liable for the city em- 
ployee’s injuries and affirmed the lower 
court’s judgment in his favor. (Mosley v. 





Arden Farms Company (California 
1945) 157 P. 2d 372.) 


7. 2 


Liability to Pedestrian \ pedestrian fell 
on a sidewalk in front of a restaurant 
and was injured. He sued both the owner 
of the building and the restaurant pro- 
prietor, who was a tenant, claiming 
that his fall and injuries were caused by 
the conduct of both parties in allowing 
grease to seep from the front of the build- 
ing and accumulate on the walk. He 
recovered a judgment against both the 
landlord and the tenant in the lower 
court. The landlord appealed but the 
judgment was affirmed. (Perkins v. 
Weibel (Conn. 1945) 42 Atl. 2d 360. 


2, FF 


Liability of Householder *— A part-time 
domestic in the employ of a householde: 
was injured as the result of a fall due to 
a broken step in the householder’s home. 
In a suit to recover for the injuries a ver- 
dict in the sum of $1,500 was rendered 
against the householder, which was sub- 
sequently affirmed on appeal. (Carter v 
Schaffran (New York 1945) 54 N.Y.S. 
2d 407.) 






















Two Chances in One Hundred 


by CHARLES H. POOL, JR. 


HEN YOU SAW THAT broken 

V y plate glass show window 
the other day you said to yourself, 
‘“‘Now somebody will have to pay 
for that,” but a recent analysis of 
100 plate glass losses shows us that 
the unsuspecting, uninsured owner 
of a building has 2 chances in 100 
of getting anybody but himself to 
pay for the glass. 

According to our files, 37 times 
the owner stared blankly with 
open mouth and eyes at a broken 
window and had to admit that he 
didn’t know how it was broken. 
Nineteen times he saw the wind or 
hail break his window and he 
could do nothing about it. Seven 
times the vibration of passing 
traffic and of machinery in the 
building broke the glass. These 63 
breakages all happened without 
any human agency and outside of 
the control of anything the owner 
could do. There is no chance of 
making any collection agafnst the 





Someone pays when glass is 
broken — usually the owner 
unless he is protected by 
insurance 






















great unknown or the weather 
man and you would have little 
chance of collecting from the pass- 
ing crowd. But Mr. Owner says, 
**T will take that chance, for I am 
sure I can collect from the people 
who break my glass.” So let us 
look at the 37 remaining cases. 


You Can’t SuE YOURSEL! 


We find that ten plates were 
broken by the owner himself using 


etc. Three people either fainted or 
fell or were tripped and broke the 
window. The owner of the build- 
ing might sue these three, but 
more often the people would turn 
around and sue him; therefore the 
risk of attempting to collect is too 
great. Once a customer dropped a 
package on the showcase and 
broke it, and needless to say, the 
owner did not jeopardize future 
business and antagonize his client 
by demanding payment. 
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Nine plates were broken by 
drunks, so the stories go — three 
were arrested, but of the three 
there was only one of them who had 
anything or who was willing to make 
any payment. The other two were 
transients and before the owner 
could get around the police had 
let them go and they had de- 
parted for parts unknown. The 
rest of the drunks had vanished 
even before the police got there. 
One night the owner was peace- 
fully sleeping in his apartment 
above his stores, when he heard a 
crash and, looking out, he saw four 
men and a girl running. After a 
chase the girl was captured, but 
before they found out who she 
was, she outwitted her captors and 
got away. Much to the owner’s 
surprise, he found that two plates 
had been broken in attempted 
burglaries and, needless to say, 
the thieves were very careful to 
keep their identity a secret. 

Too Late To CoLLect 

Those who are boys and those in 
an inebriated condition, who are 
feeling an exuberant second boy- 
hood, think it great fun to hear a 
plate glass window break when it 
is hit by a stone or a beer bottle 
and nine times the owner. found 
such objects projected through his 
windows but never once did he 
find out who threw the stone or 


beer bottle. 








Mr. Owner has a dog. This dog 
is very energetic and frisky. He 
has a. hated rival who lives down 
the street. One bright sunny day, 
the dog saw his rival strolling aim- 
lessly across the street. He was 
immediately seized with a raven- 
ous impulse to chew up his rival, 
he took one bound, leaped through 
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. change the chances to 100 sure 


what he thought. was an open 
window, but found there was a 
pane of glass there, which discour- 
aged him considerably in his mad 
desire. However, the owner had a 
broken piece of glass and he 
couldn’t sue his dog. 

The only other chance he had of 
collecting was from the fellow who 
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TWO CHANCES IN ONE HUNDRED 


rerieeaaaity 


High winds and heavy rains made this New York restaurant a wide open shop 


lost 
This 


was driving an automobile, 
control of it and hit the glass. 
fellow was arrested, pleaded guilty 
not only to breaking the glass, but 
also to stealing the automobile, so 
the chances seemed very slim of 
collecting from the driver of 

stolen automobile. However, the 
judge felt that the arrested driver 
should pay for the damage by working 
in jail and eventually — about a year 


later — the Probation Department paid 
the owner. 





As you can see, only twice in all 
this long list of shattering occur- 
rences did the owner of the prop- 
erty collect for his broken 
although in a number of instances 
he knew who was responsible for 
the damage. The only way to over- 
come this hazard of twochances ina 
hundred and be saved the worry 
and anxiety of attempted collection 
is to insure, in which case the 
chances are changed from 2 in 100 
to 100 percent certain. 


glass 








Appreciate the Special Edition 





“Bringing You Up-To-Date,” Showing the Important 
Changes Made During the War in Property and 
Casualty Insurance, Highly Commended 





Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Editor: 

Your special edition of THE JouRNAL, 
outlining changes in the insurance in- 
dustry since January 1, 1941, was cer- 
tainly an excellent idea and a most 
timely publication, not only for our 
returning service men, but also for the 
stay-at-homes that have had an awful 
time keeping up with these ever chang- 
ing rules. 

My congratulations for a swell job. 


J. O. Honeywe.t, 
assistant secretary 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
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Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Editor: 

Please forward to us twelve additional 
copies of the special edition entitled 
‘Bringing You Up To Date,” containing 
important changes during the war in 
property and casualty insurance for the 
period from January 1, 1941 to May 8, 
1945, ‘ 

You are to be congratulated on issuing 
a fine and helpful booklet such as this 
one. 


Cart H. Kuun, 

resident vice president 

Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland 





“Bringing You Up To Date, 


Williamsport, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

I have studied the special edition of 
THe CasuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAI 
which outlines important changes in 
various lines of insurance from January 
1, 1941 to May 8, 1945. 

This edition fills a need not only to 
men who have been away from the busi- 
ness but to those who have been active 
during that time and have tried to keep 
up with the many changes which have 
occurred. 

I have found this special edition to be 
so helpful that I would like to suggest 
that similar editions be issued at regular 
intervals in the future. 

I believe it would be of value to every 
insurance agent in helping to keep track 
of the changes which we are bound to 
have in this business. 

Lawrence D. WILLISON, JR. 


=. 


Richmond, Va 
Dear Editor: 4 
You and your associates are to be con- 
gratulated on your recent publication, 
” since 
unquestionably this will prove very 
beneficial to those who return to our 
business from the armed services. 
Craupe D. Minor, president 
Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
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| he AGENTS WRITE little if any business 
interruption insurance, although there 


is a wide and lucrative field for this coverage. 





The reason probably is their limited knowl- 
edge of the subject. Arthur M. Wiley, a 


successful insurance broker for 36 years, 







claims that there is no mystery about it 





and in the following article clearly de- 





fines it and shows how to sell it. 
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SPECIAL STUDY SECTION 


Business Interruption Insurance 


by ARTHUR M. WILEY 


UCH HAS BEEN WRITTEN about 
business interruption insur- 
ance and we should like to as- 
sume that this coverage no longer 
is a mystery to many agents. Un- 
fortunately, this is not true and 
many agents are hesitant to solicit 
business’ interruption insurance, 
because of their limited knowledge 
of the coverage. 

A review of the forms will reveal 
that they are not really compli- 
cated, but are readily understand- 
able. The variation in the forms 
and the technical language used 
might be better understood if it 
were stated in simple words in 
conjunction with a description of 
the coverage. 

In this article we shall try to 
present in a very simple manner 
portions of the coverage which 
have been puzzling to many 
agents. 


What Ir Is 
The basic intent of the coverage 
is to do for a business what the 





business would have done itself if 
interruption had not occurred. 
This should be clear to all: how- 
ever, note that the application is in 
the future, and that the coverage is 
for earnings which are expected 
to be made. 


Maintains FINANCIAL STATUS 

No matter how it is stated, busi- 
ness interruption insurance is de- 
signed to cover consequential loss 
not covered under physical dam- 
‘age policies, to the end that the 
financial status is maintained as if 
no interruption of business had 
occurred. 

The possible result of such losses 


.are made clearly evident in a sur- 


vey conducted by one of the lead- 
ing credit organizations which 
disclosed that out of every 100 in- 
dustrialand commercialenterprises 
whose properties were severely 
damaged or destroyed by fire, 43 
percent did not attempt to resume 
business and that the credit rating 
of 31 percent was impaired. 




















BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INSURANCE 


Wuat Business INTERRUPTION 
MEANS 


Let us consider developments 
following business interruption. 
According to the nature of the 
business, manufacture of goods or 
sales of merchandise are reduced 
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- . « not really complicated 


or cease entirely. This is imme- 
diately reflected in loss of earnings, 
and as profit is derived from earn- 
ings, profit is reduced or elimi- 
nated. Regardless of the reduction 
or elimination of profits, numer- 
ous business charges and expenses 
still continue. 

This is the point where business 
interruption insurance steps in and 
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assumes the burden. It is also at 
this point that confusion seems to 
exist, so let us revert to fundamen- 
tals. It is no mystery that two plus 
four, plus two, equals eight, or that 
fourteen minus four, minus two, 
equals eight. Therefore, if one form 
measures recovery by “‘net profits 
plus fixed charges and expenses,” 
and a second form measures recov- 
ery by “gross earnings, less such 
charges and expenses as do not 
necessarily have to continue,” then 
the ultimate factor is the same in 
either case, so do not be confused 
by a mere variation in wording. 
The two item forms and the 
single item “‘gross earnings” form 
apparently confuse many, as query 
is often made, “‘Why does no item 
for payroll appear in the gross 
earnings form?” The answer is 
simple, as gross earnings, roughly 
speaking, are total sales less cost of 
goods sold, and the selling price of 
goods contains a percentage in- 
crease or markup, above cost, 
which includes such items as ex- 
pense, profit and labor. It is thus 
clear that the single item gross 
earnings form does include payroll 
through the selling price markup. 


Work SHEET 


In order to arrive at the neces- 
sary amount of business interrup- 
tion insurance, a work sheet must 
be completed. Work sheets have 
been simplified and no longer pre- 
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sent a completion problem. How- 
ever, make certain that the amount 
of business interruption insurance 
purchased is adequate to comply 
with whatever coinsurance clause 
is used when applied to the figure 
developed in the work sheet. 


AGREED AMOUNT CLAUSE 


This brings us to another point 
with which many agents are not 
familiar. If you were offered two 
policies one “valued” and the 
other “‘non valued,’ you would 
unhesitatingly take the “‘valued” 
policy. This “‘valued” feature is 
known in its application to busi- 
ness interruption insurance as the 
agreed amount clause. 

Unfortunately, its application 
and use vary in different terri- 
tories, therefore, individually you 
must be governed by the regula- 
tions applying in your territory. 

In general, the agreed amount 
clause provides that in applying 
the coinsurance clause appearing 
in the policy the stated percentage 
of the “‘gross earnings”’ is agreed to 
be a certain fixed amount. This 
agreed amount is derived from the 
work sheet of which a certified 
copy is filed with the rating asso- 
ciation. A copy of the work sheet 
is usually attached to the policy, 
together with the agreed amount 
endorsement. The endorsement is 
valid for one year from date, but 
must be renewed annually. 
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The use of the agreed amount 
clause eliminates the possibility 
of the insured being penalized 
through operation of the coinsur- 
ance clause. Keep this point in 
mind when analyzing your com- 
petitors’ policies. You will find 
very few instances where the agreed 
amount clause has been used. This 
provides you with an excellent 
opportunity to secure the business 
when the agreed amount clause is 
permissible. However, first make 
certain your own policies are in 
order. 

In order that there shall be no 
misinterpretation of our state- 
ment, that the agreed amount 
clause eliminates coinsurance pen- 
alty, we point out that while this is 
true, there is a possibility of unin- 
sured loss in the event of an ex- 
tended shut down. By this we 
mean it is possible that the loss 
could be greater than the sum in- 
sured. In such an event, of course, 
the assured is subject to loss above 
the amount of his insurance. 

This possibility should be fully 
explained when securing the busi- 
ness, as it affords you the oppor- 
tunity of advising the assured to 
allow a sufficient latitude in his 
estimates to provide indemnity for 
an unforeseen increase in his busi- 
ness. 

Up to this point we have dealt 
primarily with business interrup- 
tion insurance. There are, how- 
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ever, two additional coverages 
which should always be consid- 
ered. 


Prorits INSURANCE 


First, in connection with busi- 
ness interruption insurance, it is 
many times overlooked that the 
further protection of profits insur- 
ance is necessary. To formulate 
this in simple words, business inter- 
ruption insurance covers expect- 
ant profits out of tomorrow’s op- 
erations, while profits insurance 
covers earnings on stock which was 
manufactured yesterday. There- 
fore, in manufacturing operations, 
where there is a stock of finished 
goods, it is essential that profits 
insurance be provided. 


EXTRA EXPENSE INSURANCE 


Secondly there is extra expense 
insurance which is also closely al- 
lied to business interruption insur- 
ance and should be more generally 


ee 
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sold. This form of coverage is par- 
ticularly advantageous in all cases 
where service is involved. Business 
concerns, such as bakeries, ice 
companies, laundries, dairies, and 
many others come within this 
category. 

The coverage is for extra ex- 
pense incurred in order to con- 
tinue as nearly as practicable the 
normal conduct of business fol- 
lowing the damage or destruction 
of the insured property. Such extra 
expenses as rent of temporary 
premises and equipment, light, 
power, heat or the increased cost 
of having some other dealer han- 
dle, service, deliver or process the 
product are covered. 

It is thus clearly evident that 
while business interruption insur- 
ance will cover the loss of net in- 
come, extra expense insurance 
may be necessary to provide the 
funds to keep many types of busi- 
ness functioning normally. 


Auto Suggestion 


Motorists, do you realize there are a couple of blind spots on 
your car? Under certain circumstances, the two rear corners of 
your car may prevent you from seeing approaching cars in your 
rear view mirror. So — remember your blind spots and be extra 
careful the next time you decide to pull out of your traffic lane. 


— Insurance Digest 

















Mistakes have been made by insurance as they have been made in all fields of 
human endeavor. The history of mankind relates only one perfect human record 
—- and that story had its ending and beginning almost 2,000 years ago. But the 
high principles of the insurance industry as a whole are such that seldom are 
the motives or operation of an insurance company questioned. The industry 
today is essentially one of unquestionable integrity, its leadership characterized 
by business men of honesty and courage. Only under such leadership could the 
industry survive. — Eric A. Johnston 


Especially are we obligated to those who are wounded and return to civilian life ina 
physically handicapped condition. But we must consider employment of disabled 
persons as much more than our obligation. The disabled person can be a great asset 
to our nation’s industry and economy, contributing his share to our future wealth and 
certain progress. — Ray Murphy 


The middleman of insurance, the agent or broker, provides for the assured 
proper insurance protection through the proper insuror. That he may properly 
perform that for which he is intended, he must have knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of possibility and probability of loss, together with the training and the 
ability to apply them. — L. G. Engberg ; 


Let us not be mistaken. Even as we wage a vast and bloody war abroad against the 
tyranny which always accompanies the superstate; even as we fight for the rights of the 
individual as opposed to domination by government; even as we fight freedom’s fight, 
we must beware those at home who would replace individual enterprise and freedom 
with government dictation and control. — J. Dewey Dorsett 
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Insurance Is Not Merchandise 


by B. CONWAY TAYLOR 


HE MOST SUCCESSFUL and highly 
Sgr insurance producer 
does not sell policies any more 
than the eminent physician sells 
prescriptions. Both earn money, of 
course — the insurance counselor 
in commissions and the medical 
counselor in fees. Both are paid not 
simply for pieces of paper but for 
furnishing essential forms of pro- 
tection. 

If every insurance solicitor could 
realize the enormous stature of the 
institution he serves and could vis- 
ualize it not as a commercial en- 
terprise but rather as an economic 
structure indispensable to the pub- 
lic’s financial welfare, he would be 
able to free himself from some of 
the hampering things that have 
retarded his progress. 

The solicitor should perceive, as 
the public can be made to under- 
stand, that insurance is not mer- 
chandise and that he is not a sales- 
man comparable to those who 
make their living by persuading 
the public to buy consumer goods. 





He should conceive of himself 
rather as one privileged to make 
available to his friends and neigh- 
bors the benefits of his types of 
financial protection, created for 
the public good and for which 
there is no acceptable substitute. 
The public will buy insurance 
when the nature, scope and effec- 
tiveness of its safeguards are thor- 
oughly understood. But insurance 
in the modern sense is relatively 
new, despite the fact that some of 
its roots go back to antiquity. So 
the insurance solicitor needs first 
to be a teacher, competent to see 
the financial pitfalls which lie in 
the way of business, professional 
and private life, to disclose those 
pitfalls to the public and then to 
explain all of the multitudes of 
procurable insurance forms. He 
must be unendingly patient, per- 
sistent, and adroit in driving home 
his lessons. If he does this work 
well, he will not have to sell insur- 
ance. It will sell itself. 
And by the time he has gained 
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adequate skill in helping insurance 
thus to sell itself, he will have per- 
ceived that “sales resistance” is a 
cliche inapplicable to insurance, 
however suitable it may be for the 
use of salesmen from whom the 
public buys tangible articles of 
convenience and luxury. 


INSURANCE WILL SELL ITSELF 


That insurance will, in truth, 
sell itself when its message is ade- 
quately presented has been abun- 
dantly proved in recent years 
through the use of insurance sur- 
veys. The best of those forms of 
surveys presents to the prospect a 
graphic picture of financial haz- 
ards, lists insurance coverages al- 
ready carried by such prospect and 
discloses the uninsured loopholes. 
To plug those loopholes the 
thoughtful prospect, with the as- 
sistance of his insurance counselor, 
sooner or later begins to provide 
himself insurance coverages, about 
many of which, perhaps, he is 
learning for the first time. If he has 
confidence in his counselor and a 
normal respect for the worthiness 
of insurance, he is apt to commit 
himself to a program that in time 
will make his insurance armor 
whole. 

It is hard to realize in these days 
that when fire insurance was new 
it faced a long, hard fight before 
the public adopted it as a suitable 
method of loss prevention, for to- 
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day you can comb your commu- 
nity without finding a single sub- 
stantial home or business structure 
that is not covered by fire insur- 
ance. 

When the First National Bank 
opened its doors in your town, its 
officers did not have to ring door 
bells and explain to the public how 
much safer it was to deposit money 
in a bank than to tuck it away un- 
der the family mattress. No, your 
townspeople put their money in 
the bank as a matter of custom and 
a matter of course, for they and 
their fathers before them had 
learned the lesson of banking. But 
the pioneer bankers of the world 
had to climb the hill to public 
favor. 


INSURANCE AN INSTITUTION 


Insurance is an institution no 
less important to the financial wel- 
fare of the public than is the bank. 
But instead of inviting the public 
to deposit therein merely cash, it 
offers a refuge to estates real and 
personal; it promises to restore — 
and does restore — to homes, busi- 
ness groups and families, posses- 
sions lost through misadventures 
or misconduct; it provides the 
means for the care of survivors of 
those whom accidents have de- 
stroyed and rehabilitates those 
whom accidents have disabled. 

Yet, insurance in its multi- 
tudinous facets is not as clearly 
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perceived by the public as is bank- 
ing, and so it still needs its teach- 
ers, learned in their calling, expert 
in their ability to shape their pro- 
tection to fit the individuals and 
groups to whom their message is 
brought. 

Once upon a time, in a day not 
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. make the insurance armor whole 


so far distant, the family doctor 
arrived at the home on horseback 
or in his buggy and carried his 
medicines with him in saddlebag 
or satchel. He felt the pulse, took 
the temperature, looked wise and 
prescribed his simple remedies. 
But if the ailment was outside the 
category of certain well-recog- 
nized diseases he did not impart 
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any of his conclusions to the pa- 
tient. Back in those days doctors 
did not think it incumbent upon 
them to disclose any of their med- 
ical secrets to the laity. 


DEMANDED More 


But in the course of years the 
layman began to demand some 
knowledge about the functions of 
his body and about the nature of 
the perils that endangered his 
health. So he began to read books 
and articles and to ask questions. 
It was his health that was con- 
cerned and he had a right to be 
let into the secret. And perforce 
doctors who were intelligent, and 
whose patients were intelligent, 
began to answer those questions 
and thus share their esoteric lore 
with their patients. 

Go today into a diagnostic clinic 
for a general health checkup and 
the medical men will freely discuss 
with you your organic functions; 
you will be initiated into the mean- 
ing of blood pressures, basal me- 
tabolism, and in due course not 
only will you see big X-ray pic- 
tures of your interior structure but 
those photographs will be ex- 
plained to you. If anything is 
found wrong with your physical 
being, you will follow prescrip- 
tions of your doctors with greater 
alacrity and faithfulness because 
of the knowledge you have 
gained. 
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Similarly the laity is now de- 
manding to know more about the 
ills for which insurance was de- 
vised as a preventive and remedy. 
Laymen are no longer content to 
buy a policy here and a policy 
there. They want to know what it 
all means. And they have a right 
to know. Gone is the era of the 
horsedrawn vehicle and the sad- 
dlebag in insurance. ... The 
day of the diagnostic clinic has ar- 
rived. You who sell insurance must 
be willing to explain its far-reach- 
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ing adequacy. And if you have 
learned your insurance as the 
modern doctor has learned his pro- 
fession, then you will have placed 
yourself in the forefront of those 
insurance practitioners who not 
only perceive the greatness of the 
institution they serve but are able 
to inspire an appreciation of that 
greatness in those for whose bene- 
fit it was created — the public. 

The great science of medicine is 
developing too magnificently and 
too rapidly to tolerate practition- 
ers who refuse to advance with it. 
So also is insurance. 


A Profitable Fire Department 


William Morgan Hobbs says that Crassus, the wealthiest man 
in the Rome of Caesar’s time, amassed his fortune in some very unusual 
ways. Rome had no fire department, so when a house caught fire the 
owner seldom had any alternative but to watch it burn down. Crassus, on 
such an occasion, would hurry around when the fire had just started and 
ask the owner what he would take for his house. Since the house was 
bound to be a total loss, the owner would agree to sell it for a song and 
considered himself lucky. Whereupon Crassus would send for his slaves, 
whom he had organized into a crack fire fighting brigade, and have them 
put out the fire. It did not take him long to become the richest man in 


the Roman Empire. 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 





AVIATION INSURANCE 
Employers Pioneer 


Now is the time to learn about avia- 
tion insurance. Now is the occasion to 
devote time to study it so that agents 
may be in the situation when the war 
is over of being able to afford complete 
insurance advice to those who will be 
purchasing and operating airplanes. 

There must be a million or more of 
our boys in the army and the navy 
who have had something to do with 
airplanes during war times. It is in- 
conceivable that these boys will lose 
interest in aviation when the war is 
over. One would naturally expect to 
see these boys, especially when aircraft 
may be produced on the mass produc- 
tion line at low prices, purchasing an 
airplane of some kind. 

The opportunities, therefore, af- 
forded insurance men would seem to 
equal those afforded them when the 
automobile was first put to use. 

The time to learn about aviation 
insurance is now. It is not difficult. 
One may almost look upon the air- 





plane as an automobile with wings, 
and thus get a good idea as to cover- 
ages. 


TAXES AND CASUALTY_INSURANCI 
INCOME 


Rough Notes 


Stock Casualty companies operating 
in New York wrote total net premiums 
during 1944 amounting to $852,438,- 
020, according to a report made by 
the New York Casualty Experience 
Exhibit. This represented an increase 
of 6.3 per cent over the preceding year 
and the third year in a row that net 
premiums for these companies have 
exceeded $800,000,000. But the un- 
derwriting profit dropped to 8.8 per 
cent of earned premiums as compared 
with 13.3 per cent in 1943 and 13.2 
per cent in 1942, This cut in profits is 
attributed to the drain of federal in- 
come taxes. But, maybe, these taxes 
have worked both ways — favorable 
to help boost net returns and unfavor- 
able as to profit earnings. Insurance is 
being purchased more freely since it 
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can be charged to expense and de- 
ducted from taxable income. At 8.8 
per cent, the total profit, even on the 
increased premium revenue would 
likely not be as great in dollars as the 
profit return on a smaller percentage 
on a sinaller income. So, as with nearly 
all enterprises, greater effort is put 
forth for less net return. But this over 
$800,000,000 of premium income is 
an impressive proof of development in 
this field over a comparatively short 
span of years. Another point is this — 
even though insurance is more easily 
sold now, it is likely that many present 
buyers will continue to want this pro- 
tection because of its practical worth, 
when conditions return to normal. 


ARITHMETIC OF DEATH 
U. S. Review 


The best proof that every eligible 
person should have accident insurance 
is contained in the cold figures of 
1944 accidents. In the United States, 
9,750,000 were injured during the 
year (including children and all ages) 
and 94,000 were killed. 


Ups anp Downs 
Management Review 
In Great Britain, male workers are 
permitted to lift maximum weights of 
130 pounds (approximately 85% of 
body weight); women workers may 
lift. up to 50 pounds (approximately 
40% of body weight). 


DID YOU READ THESE ... 
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LESSON FROM INSURANCE GRAVEYARD 
The National Underwriter 


When one reads the tombstones in 
the insurance graveyard he is com- 
pelled to reach one conclusion. There 
have been thousands of insurance 
corpses due to the departure from cer- 
tain fundamental procedure and prin- 
ciples. Every profession and every 
business is or should be based on a few 
principles that have been tested and 
tried and not found wanting. They 
form the foundation of an institution. 
When any enterprise departs from 
these or attempts to build a structure 
on a different basis, there is failure. 
The fundamentals must be observed. 
Those companies that observed them 
the most religiously are able to depart 
now and then a short distance. The 
trouble with the insurance mortality 
is that it is due to a management think- 
ing that it can ignore the fundamentals 
on which the business is built. There 
are 100 cents in every dollar. When 
one endeavors to squeeze out more he 
is really contracting the genuine dol- 
lar. When he endeavors to stretch it 
the expansion breaks. We must not 
ignore the basis on which insurance in 
its various classifications is built. It is 
well now and then to take a refresher 
course and review the situation. It is 
wise to study the underpinning and 
see how the superstructure is affected 
by it. Any attempt to override some- 
thing that is basic and necessary to 
success spells failure from the start. 













CONSTRUCTION THE KEYSTONE 
TO A PROSPEROUS AMERICA 


The Constructor 


The construction industry can and 
will be the keystone to a prosperous 
America in the postwar era. It will 
act positively to capitalize upon its 
opportunities to achieve an annual 
volume of work approximately 50 
percent greater than its wartime peak. 
Full employment and prosperous eco- 
nomic conditions are demands which 
the American people intend to see 
achieved. 

An annual volume of construction 
near $20,000,000,000, including main- 
tenance and repair, is necessary five 
years after the war if construction is 
to contribute its share to national 
prosperity. That volume is within the 
needs of the nation for facilities such 
as manufacturing and commercial 
structures, better homes, new and 
better highways, airports, railroad 
lines, public buildings, development 
of water resources, and the thousands 
of items of construction which add to 
better living. 

These construction projects are a 
keystone to national prosperity, be- 
cause before manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises can expand their 
activities to new high postwar levels, 
before better and more widespread 
means of transportation are provided, 
before water resources are developed, 
before families can enjoy new homes 
—before any of these things can 
happen, there must be new construc- 
tion. Construction is a keystone for 
national prosperity, as it was a key- 
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stone for a successful war effort. And 
the construction of these thousands of 
projects provides employment, which 
is necessary for national prosperity. 
Directly and indirectly construction 
will be responsible for about one job in 
every 10 in a prosperous America 
after the war. 

The industry is now putting the 
finishing touches on the gigantic war 
construction program, in which more 
than $52,000,000,000 of construction 
and the installation of facilities was 
completed by the industry in four and 
a half years. 

While it had a war job to do, the 
industry devoted its full time to exe- 
cuting the world’s greatest construc- 
tion program in unprecedented time, 
and provided, when and where they 
were needed, the facilities which en- 
abled the nation to produce and fight 
on a world-wide scale. 

An industry capable of this job — 
at a time when it was contributing 
thousands of its best men to the Army 
Engineers and Navy Seabees for com- 
bat construction overseas — comes 
out of the war with experiences en- 
abling it to provide better in peace- 
times those facilities the nation needs 
for better and more prosperous living. 


EXCESS LINES . 


United States Review 


What life insurance needs today is an 
underwriter whose selection will produce 
an annuity mortality experience on 
owners of life insurance and a life insur- 
ance mortality experience on annui- 
tants. 
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“* The Customers Always Write”’ 


Tuey Lrkep FRANK 
BraGo’s ARTICLE 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on the fine article by 
Frank H. Bragg, “‘Plate Glass — V-Day 
Insurance,” in the May issue of THE 
CasuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL It was 
very interesting and instructive. 

R. GLover BAvER 
Supt. Glass Department 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. 
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5th Marine Division 
Somewhere in the Pacific 
Dear Editor: 

I had the pleasure of reading Frank H. 
Bragg’s article, “‘Plate Glass — V-Day 
Insurance,” in the May issue of THE 
CASUALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL; it in- 
terested me very much and it also started 
me on that old road of thinking. 

Back in the year of unrest and immedi- 
ate chaos (1941) I was exposed to the 
insurance world for a few short months 
working for a leading accident and in- 
demnity company; that year I was some- 
thing like a bouncing ball but at the 
same time the insurance industry was 
injected into my blood. Now, to be any 
value to the industry, civilian world, and 
myself, after my services are no longer 
needed by my present great employer, a 


person has to remove the classification 
GENERAL and become a specialist in a 
certain field and in time if possible obtain 
a coveted seat among the experts, which 
I feel Mr. Bragg is one. 

The military life has taught me the 
half way or mediocre way of doing a job 
is something of the past, and between the 
drilling, inspections and other items you 
read about in your daily paper of the 
men out here there is a great deal of time 
for study to equip one’s self for a post-war 
world. I was wondering if you would 
recommend some place where I might 
obtain materials for study (pamphlets, 
books or courses) in your particular line 
and my future one. 

The fates of war and a little good old 
peace time ingenuity on our part may 
obtain some of that 70 per cent un- 
scratched insurable plate glass business, 
for the mother companies we will have 
the pleasure to represent, in a good sound 
future. 

I want to say again that I enjoyed 
reading Mr. Bragg’s article, and its 
abundance of material on post-war 
thoughts and plans — it makes a fellow 
want to get BACK HOME, QUICK. 

Starr Sct. D. Davin MAHONEY 


(With Mr. Bragg’s approval, Sgt. Ma- 
honey’s letter was referred to the Re- 
search Department of the Association 











with the result that a number of sug- 
gestions along the lines requested have 
been sent him. — Ep.] 
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More Porson Ivy 
Dear Editor: 

Your correspondent in the August- 
September Journat did not say whether 
or not the golfer who got into poison 
ivy on the Hartford public golf course 
actually sued the city. But he probably 
could have collected from an insurance 
company if he had an accident policy. 
I did many years ago. When I made a 
claim, the company told me that it 
could not be considered an accident; 
but later it changed its mind and paid 
me. I was surprised and delighted. 

R. L. 
Pic we 


Same Name — SAME SLOGAN 
San Jose, California 
Dear Editor: 

While reading the May issue of your 
publication I noted on page 28 of the 
Sales Promotion section a slogan of the 
Walter A. Schaefer Company of New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

If my memory serves me correctly in 
one of your recent issues you asked for 
slogans and I mailed one of my calling 
cards upon which was the identical 
slogan “‘Be Safer With Schaefer.” 

Since the wording is exactly the same, 
as is the type of printing, being in capi- 
tals, I wonder if there may have been 
some confusion. 

I have enclosed another card for your 
files and would appreciate your check- 
ing to determine if the other company 
and my agency are using the same slo- 
gan and if, by coincidence, we spell our 
names alike. 
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In passing may I make note of the 

enjoyment I receive monthly in reading 

your publication; the many articles 

therein are entertaining and instructive. 
Thank you. 

Ravpu C, SCHAEFER 
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Cram MINDED 
Amarillo, Texas 
Dear Editor: 

This is to inform you of my recent 
change of address and I should like to 
take this opportunity to thank you for 
sending me THE JournAL. I find it ex- 
tremely interesting and it keeps me well 
informed about the insurance business. 

Inasmuch as I was a claim representa- 
tive for a prominent accident and in- 
demnity company before I was called 
to the Army by “ My Neighbors,” I do 
look forward to receiving this publica- 
tion and reading it, as I am “claim 
minded,” as most claim representatives 
generally are. 

RicHarp C. Moore, Lrt., AAF 
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A Free PEoPLE 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Dear Editor: 

In your June and July issue of THe 
CasuALTY AND SurRETY JOURNAL on 
pages 8 and 9 you had pictures — on 
page 8 “The Robots of a Regimented 
State” and on the other “The Power of 
a Free People.” 

The article appearing under these 
pictures was read by the writer with 
much interest, and believe if the prin- 
ciples involved were practiced world- 
wide, it could be, at least to some extent, 
the answer to the world situation. 
Mark L, Nace 
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BaxTEeR C. Brown, resident vice presi- 
dent of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland, has been a producer 
and an underwriter of fidelity bonds for 
more than 20 years. After attending the 
Kansas City School of Law, he joined 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland in 1919, and has served them 
in many capacities from clerk to resident 
vice president. Since October, 1943, he 
has been supervising the company’s 
operations in New York and Connecti- 
cut, exclusive of New York’s metropoli- 
tan district. (Are You Fidelity Bond Con- 
scious?, page 25.) 
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Dorotuy A. Brown, underwriter with 
the New Orleans office of the American 
Surety, is a graduate of Newcomb Col- 
lege; a member of Delta Zeta Sorority; 
publicity chairman of the Insurance 
Women of New Orleans; and Red Cross 
supervisor. An article by Miss Brown, 
“Why I’ve Stuck to Insurance,” ap- 
peared in the October, 1943 Journal. 
(New Orleans Insurance Women, page 39.) 
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Harotp E., Istno, assistant secretary of 
the American Surety Company of New 
York, was born in Metuchen, N. J. 
He attended the public schools and high 
school of Danbury, Conn. and com- 
pleted an advanced course in English 


at Connecticut State Teachers’ College. 
Following a broad experience in the 
casualty and surety field with two other 
companies, he entered the employ of the 
American Surety Company in 1915, in 
the then agency department as editor of 
The Bulletin, and handled advertising 
and publicity. He also contributed to 
various publications. He is a member of 
the National Council of Industrial Edi- 
tors and of the editorial board of the 
Insurance Society of New York. (The 
Human Phase of Public Relations, page 14.) 
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The Casualty and Surety Journal 


SPONSOR. Published by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, under the 
direction of its Public and Agency Relations 
Committee, for those interested in casualty 
insurance (liability, automobile, accident, bur- 
glary, boiler and machinery insurance, etc.) and 
suretyship (bonding). Sixth year of publication. 


PURPOSE. To promote the sale, and further 
the appreciation, of stock company coverages; 
and to publicize the activities of the Association 
that are carried on in the interests of the public, 
member companies and their representatives. 


SUBSCRIPTION. Representatives of member 
companies receive the JourNat by courtesy of 
one or more of our members, through whose 
cooperation its publication is made possible. 
Additional subscriptions for such persons may 
be entered at a cost of $1.00 a year. (Be sure to 
state member company affiliation; see list on 
inside back cover.) To all others interested, 
$1.50. Orders for N.Y.C., add 1% for sales tax. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which are 
not necessarily always those of the Association. 
SCHEDULE, Published monthly throughout 
the year, except for a combined June-July 
issue and a combined August-September issue. 


OFFICES. Editoriz al -— circulation, 60 John 
Street, ra York 7 Y. Publication office, 
Concord, N. H. (Ac LA. is not accepted.) 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six wecks are re- 
quired for change of address to take effect. 
Please be sure to give old as well as new address. 


REPRODUCTION. Original material appear- 
ing in our columns may be reproduced without 
specific permission, if the usual credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
JourNAt are copyrighted 1945, by the Associa 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, N.Y .C 
litle registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Cuar.es H. Poot, Jr., claims examiner 
for the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company, was for ten years en- 
gaged in import and export business in 
San Francisco, China and Japan. He 
received his LL.B. degree from Golden 
Gate College, San Francisco. In 1924, 
he joined the Hartford staff as claims 
adjuster in the Metropolitan depart- 
ment. Later, he was transferred to the 
Pacific Coast home office as claims ex- 
aminer in the automobile and plate glass 
departments, and supervisor of subroga- 
tion in all casualty claims. He is a past 
president of the Automobile General 
Adjusters Association, and holds a 20 
years service pin from the Hartford 
Company. (Two Chances in One Hundred, 
page 43.) 
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B. Conway Taylor, manager of the Bal- 
timore branch office of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, has 
held his present position for 28 years. 
Upon graduation from the University of 
Virginia, he edited a small-town Vir- 
ginia newspaper for a year; then for the 
next seven years was on the reportorial 
staff of the Baltimore Sun. From there he 
was made a United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty field man in 1917, and soon 
became branch office manager, super- 
vising Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina and most of Maryland. (Jnsur- 
ance is Not Merchandise, page 53.) 
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ARTHUR M. Wrtey has been in the insur- 
ance business as an insurance broker 
since 1909 and, in addition, has acted as 


a special agent for general agencies with 
which he has his office. For the last 18 
months he has done analysis work for the 
Employers’ Group in connection with 
its Man and Plan campaign. At the pres- 
ent time he is “‘on loan” by the Employ- 
ers’ Group to the Greater Boston United 
War Fund. (Business Interruption Insur- 
ance, page 47.) 
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ErskinE Wyman, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commissioner for Kansas, has 
been engaged in the practice of law at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, since 1922 under 
partnership with his brother in the firm 
of Wyman & Wyman. He received his 
LL.B. degree from Washburn Law School 
in Topeka, Kansas, and is a member of 
Phi Alpha Delta and Phi Delta Theta 
fraternities. He was admitted to the 
Kansas Bar in 1922, and to the United 
States Supreme Court Bar in 1938. From 
1926 to 1927, he was assistant county 
attorney, Reno County, Kansas; from 
1927 to 1934, he was assistant United 
States Attorney for Kansas. He has held 
his present position since 1939. (A Com- 
missioner Discusses the Second Injury Fund, 
page 1.) 
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Credits. Photographs: Page 31, “‘Not 
New,” from the Bettmann Archive; 
other pictures on this page and pictures 
on pages 33, 34 and 35 from Acme 
Newspictures, Inc. Page 45, “‘ High 
Winds,” International News Photo. Art 
Work: Horace T. Elmo, Robin Graves, 
George Malcolm-Smith, Charles Skiles 
and Hull Studios, New York. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
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Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltimore 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd. 
















The Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
The Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 






The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 























General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Corporation Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
The Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 













National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 

New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 

Pacific Indemnity Company Phoenix Indemnity Company 
The Preferred Accident Insurance Company of New York 

Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 

Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 

Standard Surety & Casualty Company of New York 

Sun Indemnity Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 

The Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Casualty Insurance Company 

United National Indemnity Company United States Casualty Company 

United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 






The Yorkshire Indemnity Company of New York 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Company, Ltd. 
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